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For the Companion. 


MY BROTHER CALEB. 


I really believe that the matter of finding an 
appropriate title for this little history has taken as 
much time and made me more trouble than did | 
the writing of it. In fact, what I have set down 
at the head of these pages was my first thought 
on the subject, and I have been able to think of 
nothing better. It is quite natural that this 
should be so, for I never knew a time when Caleb 
did not seem to me everything that a dear broth- 
er should be, and make me by his care and kind- 
ness hardly realize my lack of parental nurture. 

My father I never knew; he died suddenly 
while I was a mere babe. From my earliest 
recollection of my mother she was an invalid, 
sometimes bedridden, rarely able to endure a 
carriage-ride, even in the best weather, and gen- 
erally confined to her own chamber. All that 
she was able to do for me she did, but her poor 
health made it necessary that I should be -ared 
for during my childhood by others, and until I 
was twelve years old, I was looked after during 
the daytime by a succession of nursery-maids 
and governesses. 

During the seasons that mother’s frightful 
headaches gave her a brief respite, I was al- 
lowed to visit her room, and although she was 
at such times very sweet and pleasant, the rec- 
ollection of her pale, suffering face was always 
asad one to me. She was never able to come 
to meals with us; so this brief view will go far 
to explain how it was that Caleb really took 
the place of all other relatives. 

He was teller in one of the banks, and had to 
be away from home the whole day. How I used 
to long for his return at night! After the usual 
fashion of children, I studied my books and re- 
cited my lessons to my governess, but book- 
learning had no charm for me unless Caleb was 
with me to share the task, and make it easier. 

His evenings were almost wholly devoted to 
my improvement and pleasure, and I can see 
now what gave me no concern as a child—that 
this sacrifice of his time for me made it neces- 
sary for him to devote to his own reading, hours 
when he should have been asleep. Dear, unself- 
ish brother! He never had cause to reproach 
himself with his treatment of me, certainly. 

So it is plain enough that Caleb was the 
largest figure on my domestic horizon ; at least, 
until my marriage. And while this record may 
speak of others as often as of him, none but he 
could ever claim to be the hero of it. 

My life had passed away peacefully and with- 
out striking events until the summer of my tenth 
year. I had always lived in the same house; 
indeed, it is still my home, and that of my hus- 
band and children. It is inexpressibly dear to 
me from the memories of a lifetime,—for I am 
far past the middle-age now,—from the births, 
the deaths, and the one marriage, at least, that 
have occurred ‘within its walls, and dear beyond 
all this with the memory of Caleb, which every 
room and almost every object in it suggests to me. 

This house and all its appointments, I am 
told, were the pride and delight of my father, 
Judge Maytham. It is a large, roomy mansion, 
in the fashionable quarter of the city, with every- 
thing in and about it for comfort and taste, 
nothing for mere show. 

My father left a fortune to his family, but this 
made no difference with Caleb’s employment. He 
was in the bank before father died, and after that 
I presume he owned stock there; but he liked his 
position, and would not relinquish it. I was the 
only daughter of the family, and the choice of 
my father gave me for life the stately name of 
Regina, which Caleb and others usually contracted 
to Regy. 

In the summer of my tenth year, a startling 
incident happened in the house. 

It was on the night of the thirteenth of June. 
Caleb came home at six o’clock, tired, but good- 
natured as ever. Mother was having one of her 
painful neuralgic attacks, and the doctor had 
come a few moments earlier. Caleb went up to 


her chamber at once, and remained there nearly | with fear; it was so wild, so pallid with anguish, 


an hour. When he came down, he said to me,— 
“The doctor has given her an anodyne, Regy, 
and says she must be kept quiet. So don't go to 
her rooin to-night. Now let’s have supper.” 
I rang the bell, the meal was brought, and we 
two sat down to it alone, as usual. The doctor 
same down in a few moments, gave some direc- 


tions beside what he had left with the nurse, took 
a cup of tea, and departed. 

After our supper was over and the table cleared, 
we sat by the great lamp, and, according to our 
custom, I related to him all the little incidents 
j that had happened at home during the day. 

At last we said good-night. My room was be- 
| tween mother’s and Caleb’s. I was asleep in less 
than ten minutes, but Caleb (as he told me after- 
ward) was not able to sleep immediately, and 
, without undressing, sat down to read a paper. 











He also told me afterward that the alarm of 
which I am about to speak occurred a few min- 
utes before twelve, and that it was a crash, eed, 


the fall of something in the library. I heard no | 
alarm of that kind. What I did hear, what every- 
body in the house heard, was the report of a pistol. | 

Everybody but poor mother; an opiate had 
made her sleep heavy, and she was mercifully | 


| spared any knowledge of the dreadful occurrence. 


She had to know of Caleb’s injury—and here I 
am necessarily getting in advance of my story. 

I awoke with a shock. The report, coming in | 
the silence of midnight, sounded in my ears | 
| louder than thunder. I heard a scream from the | | 
room of one of the servants—another—a chorus 
of them; and without a thought of danger, 1] 
jumped from the bed and ran down to the library 
in my night-dress. 

Caleb was leaning against the secretary, clasp- 
ing his left arm above the elbow with his right 
hand. The hand-lamp was on the window-seat; 
the next window, opening on the piazza, with its 





shutters, was swung wide open, and at Caleb’s 
' feet was the little drawer from the secretary. 
I looked at his face, and became speechless 


that it seemed the face of some other than Caleb. 
The sight of scared women peering over my 
shoulders, crying and screaming, aroused him. 
“Be still!” he commanded, fiercely. ‘“Ihere’s 
no danger now, I tell you.” 
There was a loud peal of the door-bell, and 
then a double knock. | 








| heard nothing of it; 


“T’m the policeman!” 
‘What's the matter ?” 

Caleb went immediately to the front door. 

“There’s nothing the matter,” he said. ‘No| 
trouble at all; women frightened for nothing.” | 

“Thought I heard a pistol.” 

Caleb turned from the door. I held the lamp | 
now; he came a few steps toward me in an un- 
steady way, and then fell in a faint to the floor. 

I kept my senses, if none of the rest did. I 
opened the door, called the policeman back, got 
him to help us take Caleb upstairs, and then de- 
spatched him for the doctor. The latter came, and | 

Caleb, now conscious and 
appearing more like him- 
self, declared that his hurt 
was a mere scratch. It 


came from the outside. 











was not serious, the doctor said, after examina- 
tion; a superficial flesh-wound in the arm. 

More policemen came, with a captain among 
them, and inspecting the open window, they found 


| that a part of the shutter had been cut away, and | 
| a large circular piece removed from the pane with 
| a diamond, so that a hand could be inserted and 


the catch pushed back. The drawer on the floor 
was empty. 

The police captain was anxious to learn the de- | 
| tails of the burglary immediately, and as the | 
| doctor allowed Caleb to talk, his story was at) 
once told. 

He was reading in hisroom. So noiseless was | 
| the entry of the burglar into the library that he 
he was alarmed by a noise, | 
which it now appeared must have been the fall of 
the drawer to the floor, as it was drawn out too 
far. He snatched a loaded pistol from a shelf 
where he always kept it, and descended the stairs | 
in his stockings. The burglar was standing mo- | 
tionless, with the drawer in his hands, as though | 
waiting to see if the noise had caused any alarm. 
He was masked. He fired a pistol at Caleb and 
rushed to the window, and that was about all the 
latter could tell about it. 

Anything in the drawer? the captain wanted to 
know. Yes; a pocketbook, with one hundred 
and twenty-five dollars, which was gone. 

Why didn’t Mr. Maytham shoot, too? 

Caleb passed his hand over his face, a 
he wished to shut out the ugly sight. 

Caleb did not like to talk about the affair at all, 


though 


and abruptly changed the subject when I referred 
to it; so it came to be as a sealed book between 
us. And for a while longer our old life went on 
as usual. 





For a while longer; but the ten years that are 
numbered between these two parts of my history 
wrought many changes. Mother’s sufferings were 
over; she had now been sleeping by father’s side 
four years. My governess and maid had long 
been discharged; my school-days were over, and 
—well, to make a long story short, I had been 
| married a few months, and Dick—that’s my hus- 
band—-and I kept house with Bachelor Caleb. 
No other arrangement than this would my brother 
consent to; and as it suited both of the other par- 
ties, I may say that it arranged itself. 

On a chill evening in October, Dick and I 
were waiting for Caleb. He was more than an 
hour late when we heard his ring. 

I ran to the door and opened it—and_ started 
back. There was Caleb, and there were two 
other men supporting a third between them. 

“Regy,” said my brother, “call the house- 
keeper, and have her bring a light. You stay 
in the dining-room. I will explain presently.” 

He spoke in the quick, direct way that I never 
thought of questioning. I did as he directed, 
and heard them all go up stairs to one of the 
vacant chambers. Soon the men, two of them, 
came down and rode away in the carriage that 
had brought them; and in a few minutes Caleb 
came in and took his seat with us at the table. 
He sipped his tea in an absent kind of way, and 
said, abruptly,— 

“We put him to bed, and Mrs. Wynn is with 
him. I will get a nurse in the morning.” 

Both Dick and I stared at~ him. 
smiled—a mournful smile, indeed—and 
tinued,— 

“No, children, I am not crazy. 
supper, and I'll tell you all about it.” 

Our supper did not last long. Caleb took two 
or three turns about the room; it was easy ¢ 
see that he was keeping down his feelings. 

Going to the secretary in the library, he un- 
locked a large drawer, and taking 
volume from it, he laid it on the table. 

“Look! was all he said. 


Caleb 
con- 


Get your 
0 


a quarto 


The cover bore in 
large gilt letters the words, ‘Family Bible 
Maytham.” 

“Caleb!” I cried, reproachfully. 
told me of this.” 

“There was a reason; here is the reason.’ 

He opened the volume to the family record. 
There was the record of the births of our father 
and mother; their marriage; the births of 
two; and between and mine, with a 
date which showed the person to have been 
three years younger than Caleb, was the name 

“Dennis Maytham.” 

I looked up in amazement. 

“Our brother, Regy,” said Caleb. 

Then his strength left him; he dropped into 
a great chair, covered his face, and sobbed like 

a woman. 

I was on the floor at his feet in an instant, with 
my arm around him. 

“Tell me all, brother,” I said. 

“T’ll make it a short story, Regy—and Dick; 
there can be no more secrecy about it now—but I 
can’t bear much more myself to-night. 
wild, bad and wayward ; he nearly broke mother’s 
heart, and at last father disowned him. This was 
soon after you were born, Regy. I think the sor- 
row of it hastened father’s death; and it has been 
the shadow on my life. This afternoon, a poor 
wreck of a man, ragged and consumptive, stopped 
me on the street and implored alms. I looked 
into his sunken eyes, and saw—my brother Den- 
nis! 

“T called a carriage; I took him to the hospital, 
and had him washed, dressed and shaved, and 
called the doctor. ‘If it’s anybody you are in- 
terested in, Mr. Maytham,’ was his decision, 
‘you have only to make him comfortable for a few 
days. Medicine can do nothing for him.’ And 
then—I brought him home.” 

He could say no more. I pressed his hand; 
and after we had sat in silence for some moments, 
I urged him to go to bed, telling him that Mrs. 
Wynn should provide for watching with Dennis, 
and in the morning we would see him together. 

“T do need rest,” he said, very wearily. He 
kissed me and went up stairs. Neither Dick nor 
I could find words in which to say much to each 
other just then about this tremendous revelation ; 
and-as it naturally excluded every other subject 


“You never 


us 
Caleb’s 


He was 
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from our minds, we made the evening a short | 


one. 

For what happened during the night I am in- 
debted to the account of Mrs. Wynn. I do not 
believe that Caleb had been in bed at all; for 
about eleven o’clock he went softly into the room | 
where his brother—our brother—was lying, and | 
taking no notice at all of the housekeeper, softly 
called his name. Dennis was asleep, but the voice 
awakened him. 

Caleb drew a chair to the bedside, and laying 
his face upon the pillow by the poor wasted one, 
took a hand in his own. 

“You're too good to me, Cale; I don’t deserve 
it,” said a husky, whispered voice. 


“Never mind about our deservings, Den. 
You’ve as much right here as I have. In the 


morning you shall go all over the old house 
again; and you shall see Regy, who was only a 
little thing when—when you left us.” 

“You are very kind, brother; but I shall never 
leave this room till they take me out. O Caleb! 
it’s a terrible record of sin and crime that I have 
made for myself. Can you forgive me? Per- 
haps” 

“Yes, Denny, gladly; and God will, too, if you 
ask Him. But can you forgive me, Den?” 

“You! for what?” 

“I failed in my duty to you in those old days 
when you began to be bad. I have realized it 
since, and it has haunted me. Voices in the night 
have awakened me with the cry—Where is thy 
brother? It seems to me now that I could have 
won you back, Denny, if I had tried. 
careless, indifferent about you. Mother asked me 
more than once to look after you, and—and—I 
did not. Forgive me, Den.” 

The weak, wasted form raised up in the bed; 
Caleb’s hand was flung away, and the husky voice 
poured forth a torrent of words. 

“Cale, you don’t know what it is Task you to 
forgive. You do not know that after wandering 
about and seeing the inside of many prisons, I 
came back here, ten years ago. I was reckless, 
wicked, savage. I heard you had everything. I 





broke in here in the night, and rifled the drawer | 


where father used to keep money. You caught 
me at it; I fired at you, and escaped. I might 
have killed you; I did not care then. With this 
knowledge, can you forgive me ?” 

“T knew it was you, Den, all the time. 

“You did! How?” 

“Who else but you could know that money was 
kept in that drawer? I knew your 
Dennis; I never doubted it was you. 
the policemen didn’t get you ; 
in; I sent them away. Poor brother! indeed, I 
did know you, all the time. Why should not I 
forgive you ? Lam much to blame for it all.” 

Their heads lay together on the pillow again; 


figure, too, 
Tam glad 


I wouldn’t let them 


each had an arm thrown over the other. Mrs. 
Wynn heard their whispered voices for some | 
minutes, but not their words. When they had 


heen silent for some time, she approached the bed. | 


Caleb was fast asleep; but Dennis— 
Dennis had awakened to another life. 


IT began with Caleb; let me close with him. We 
were together some happy years after this; so 


many, 
children. 
not see it; 


Others said that he aged, but I could 
to me he was always the same hand- 
some, noble brother, and surely, a more faithful, 
a more tender heart never beat in a man’s bosom. 

Only yesterday I came across a touching memo- 
rial of him. I was turning over the pages of the 
great family Bible, and a date on one of the mar- 
gins in Caleb’s handwriting caught my eye. 

It was the date of Dennis’ death. 

On the same page these words were under- 
scored : 

“FIRST BE 


RECONCILED TO THY BROTHER.” 


+e 


A SHORT FURLOUGH. 


While the Twenty - Fifth Tennessee Infantry 
was encamped near Wartrace, in the spring of 
1863, a farmer from a neighboring-county came in 
with a large goods-box filled with ‘pies an’ 
things.” During his stay, he was approached by 
a soldier whom he had known in civil life, who 
wanted to make use of his empty box as a means 
of escape from camp, that he might pay a short 
visit home. 

The farmer, not being sure that it would be 
right to comply with the request, though willing to 


accommodate the man, made no promise, but pri- | 


vately referred the matter to Col. Hughes, who 
told him he had no power to grant a furlough to 
the applicant, but if he could get out of camp in 
the empty box, it would be all right. 
the farmer, however, not to let his friend know 
that he was cognizant of his attempt to escape. 

That strategy had been attempted before, the 
colonel was aware, and he didn’t choose to let it 
continue. 

The soldier went off in the dry-goods box. As 
the wagon, with its unsuspicious-looking load, 
reached Duck River the next morning, it was met 
amid stream by several mounted guards, who ac- 
cused the owner of trafficking in whiskey to the 
soldiers. This he stoutly denied; but they told 
him they must make search, which they pro- 
ceeded at once to do. 

Mounting the wagon at a given signal, they 
hoisted the box overboard into the river. 

As it began to sink, a struggle was heard going 


I was | 


that he held and played with each of my | 


He charged 


on within, and an ue of the top disclosed 
the frightened face of the would-be truant. 

Gen. Bushrod Johnson and more than half of 
| his brigade lined the bank to witness the dénoue- 
ment, and the shouts of laughter and derision 
were, for a while, perfectly bewildering to the 
| poor fellow, who stood up to his waist in water, 
| not knowing which way to go or what to do. 

His punishment, though mortifying, proved 
salutary, for he made a good soldier, and served 
out his time without once asking for a furlough 
or privilege of any kind. 


——++o>—___—_——— 


JULY. 


When the scarlet cardinal tells 
Her dream to the dragon-fly 
And the lazy breeze makes a nest in the trees, 
And murmurs a lullaby, 
It is July. 


When the tangled cobweb pulls 
The corn-flower’s blue cap awry, 
And the lilies tall lean over the wall 
To bow to the butterfly, 

It is July. 


When the hours are so still that time 
Forgets and lets them lie 
*Neath petals pink till the night-stars wink 
t os yo in the sky, 
ti 


y- 


a 


For the Companion. 


HOW HE GOT INTO BARRANCAS. 
A True Story. 





“Well, the story isn’t new to you, mabbe.” 

“Oh yes, it is, Captain Hough. I have always 
wanted to hear about your war experiences. ‘Be- 
gin at the beginning,’ as the children say, and tell 
| me all you can.” 

Captain Hough laughed, his keen gray eyes 
twinkled ; he seemed to like the recalling of those 
days; it was like the revei/le to him; it woke 
him up. ‘You don’t want the very beginning. 
That would go back to the day I left home. I 
don’t know as I care to remember those days too 
much. My folks was pretty much demoralized 
before I see ’em agin. Mother dead, father bed- 
rid, Lucy Ann married and a widder, and Ed 
shot in the ranks to Antietam ’longside Lucy 
Ann’s husband.” 

The smile had left that stern, sad face at this 
recollection. 

“1 guess I'll tell ye how I got into Fort Barran- 
} cas. I have to langh when I think on’t nowadays, 

but it wasn’t real funny when I done it. 

| ‘You see the rigiment was sent to Pensacola, 
and stationed in a few old houses on the outskirts 
of the town, which folks had deserted. We had 
some tents, but Sergeant Brooks and me we had 
a room in one of the houses. There was a bed- 
stead in ‘t, just the frame of one, nothin’ else, so 
we laid some boards acrost it, and there we slep’, 
with a blanket apiece and our knapsacks for pil- 
lers; and the third day I was took with typhoid 
fever. 

“T’'d been ruther ailin’ for some little time, but 
I'd contrived to keep round; men had to, onless 
| they couldn't. But that night I had to give up, 
}and I don’t remember another thing for four or 
tive days, except that I was all a-fire, I thought, 
and folks wouldn’t put me out. 

“Well, when I come to my sense again, I was 
hot enough, and it did seem as though that army 
blanket weighed fifty pound! I couldn't get any- 
thing else, though, to cover me. 

“My bones ached, like torture. Seemed as 
if every individooal one set up a ache of its own. 
The sergeant he took care of me like a good fel- 
}ler! He’d lie on the floor on his blanket, and wait 
on me, and wake up as prompt and cheery when 

revellee sounded as though he’d ben on a feather- 

| bed all night. I'd turn and toss and make on- 
pleasant remarks to myself about that army 
blanket a-top of me; but what was the use? 
There aint no soft spot to a board, or if there is, I 
couldn’t never find it. 

“We was in for the war, and we'd got to take 
it as it come, and ’twasn’t no use to fret. I tried 
not to think about the well to home, and mother’s 
cool old linen sheets, and the milk in the pantry, 
but sometimes I did. 

“Naturally enough, we couldn’t get help from 
thc Southern families near by ; they was dreadful 
bitter against us, and I don’t wonder. Land o’ 
Goshen! I’ve thought sence that if we’d been in 
their shoes, to be turned out of house and home, 
as many of them were, we should ha’ kicked 
harder than they did. 
| ‘Well, as I was sayin’, there was nothin’ to be 
had fit for sick folks; all I could get was water, 
|muddy, lukewarm, flat-tasted water, and spirits. 
‘em to swallow one or t’other, 


too, 





iI had to mix 
and I had to drink somethin’ to wash down the 
quinine that was served out to me same as ra- 
| tions. 

“Before long there was so many down an’ 
many dead in our comp’ny 


so 
the sergeant had 
| guard-duty to stand nights, so every night I was 
ett to myself, and bein’ run down, I used to be 
lonesome some; but by that time the boys had 
coaxed an old lady in the town to let ’em hire a 
sheet of her, they clubbin’ to pay for it; and I 
| tell you that did feel proper good ! 

“T begun to sleep quite a little when I got that 
| cool sheet over an’ under me, for the sergeant he 
folded it down the middle and lay me right in 
betwixt. I was real afraid he’d break down, 
takin’ care of me days and standin’ on guard all 
night. 

| “Well, after four weeks the fever pretty much 
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run itself out, and me with it for that matter! I 
was just skin and bone, weaker'n a rag, and ona- 
ble for four weeks more to set up; but I’d got 
hungry, and that was somethin’. 

‘“‘We didn’t have hospital diet, I tell ye! Only 
ordinary rations; but the sergeant he’d make me 
a pile of toasted bread, with picked-up codfish 
betwixt it, a foot high, and he would stan’ and larf 
to see it go down. 

“I shan’t never forget that man while I breathe 
the breath o’ life! After four weeks more, when 
I’d just got so I could set up aginst the wall, the 
rigiment was ordered into camp near to Fort Bar- 
rancas, and the steamer was goin’ to start at ten 
o'clock. ’Tisn’t fur to go, but it seemed to me 
like a voyage to Indy. 

‘“‘“However, I couldn’t be left, so the sergeant 
and another feller drawed my clothes on to me, 
and tied ’em together so’s they shouldn’t fall off, 
and sot me onto the quarter-master’s hoss, and one 
of ’em led the hoss, and t’other held me, till we got 
onto the wharf; then they set me onto a shoe-box, 
an’ said to stay there till our rigiment come down, 
for it was comin’ di-rect, and the boat lay close to 
the pier. They would ha’ put me aboard of her, 
but there was another boat betwixt her and the 
pier that was loadin’ for Fort Pickens, and our 
boat couldn’t get alongside till th’ other one had 
got out of the way. 

“So I set onto the box and waited, and I kep’ 
waitin’. "T'was the middle of March, and in Flor- 
idy the sun is considerable hot in March, you’d 
better believe! Seemed as though I should roast 
alive! My head got hotter’n a hot potato, and 
my eyes smarted like pepper. If I’d ben a 
swearin’ man, I b’lieve I should hev used hard 
words, but mother’d fetched me up different. 

“T got dreadful dizzy, and the things all round 
seemed to quiver and quaver, and the water went 
swish, swash, swish, swash, till I got a sort of 
idee that ’twas washin’-day, and the b’iler was 
b’ilin’ over in the sullar kitchen. 

“Well, I sot there from harf-parst nine in the 
mornin’ till four in the after part of the day, be- 
fore the boys come down, and I tell you I didn’t 
walk on board that steamer! 

‘Two of ‘em picked me up like a log, and set 
me in a chair in a shady place on deck, and about 
six o’clock off we went for Barrancas. There 
was a company in the fort, but our rigiment was 
goin’ into camp outside. The doctor said camp 
wouldn’t do for me; I should have a relapse if I 
slep’ out in that air, so weak as I was. 

“Leftenant Harris, who had the company in the 
fort, the cap’en bein’ invalided and sent home from 
Pensacola, was aboard. He’d ben down to Pen- 
sacola on business. He told the sergeant he’d 
give me a place in his quarters that was anyway 
high and dry; but he knowed well that if we 
didn’t get there by six o’clock, the fort gates would 
be closed for the night, but he said he’d do his 
level best to keep me from bein’ out all night. 

“As I said, twas six o'clock before we left the 
wharf, and when we got acrost the bay there was 
all the boys to land, hosses, tents, stores, baggage 
and all, before I could be seen to; but about nine 
o’clock Bill Brooks and another feller came aboard 
and says,— 

“**Here we are, old Tough!’ 

“You see, they got a kind of a name for me, 
sayin’ I'd ought to be called Tough ‘stead of 
Hough, I had stood the fever so well and come 
out on’t finally, though I used to feel sometimes 
as though ’twa’n’t hollerin’ time yet, for seemed 
as though I wasn’t out of the woods by 
means. 

“So, ‘Come on, old Tough,’ says they; but I 
couldn’t come on. TI hadn’t had bite nor sup since 
break fast-time, and I had set in that sun on the 
pier five hours and a half, and when I got up, why, 
I sot right down ag’in. 

“They shouldered me somehow, though, and 
there was a hoss for me to ride. 

‘Boys,’ sez I, ‘’tisn’t no use. I can’t git onto 
him no more’n 1 2an make a world.’ 

** “Well, we'll put ye on then,’ says they; so 
they heaved me up like a sack, and I fell forrard 
onto the critter’s neck, with just life enough to 
ketch my arms round it, and then, with a feller 
each side holdin’ me on, and another leadin’ the 
hoss, we set out through them swampy woods for 
the fort. “T'was dark as a pocket, and hot! just 
like a steam-b’iler with the top off. There was all 
sorts of noises, bugs and beasts chirrin’ and yelp- 
in’, and alligators roarin’, just like a bad dream; 
but before long we got up to the fort, and see a 
lantern shinin’, and there was the leftenant. 

** ‘Now,’ says he, ‘we'll have ye in the fort in 
no time, my man.’ 

**You see, I wa’n’t no cap’en then, and by rights 
Taint now ; ’tis only for civility folks call me that. 
I was leftenant before the peace, but not then; I 
was only color-sergeant. 

** ‘How ?’ says I, for I didn’t see anything but a 
ten-foot ditch with a row of port-holes a leetle be- 
low the top on’t in the fort wall, so ’s to rake the 
ditch if the inimy tried scalin’. 

«I’m goin’ to put you in through one of them 
port-holes,’ says the leftenant. 

“*T can’t never do it in the living world!’ 
says I. 

**You’ve got to,” says he. 

** Well,’ says I, “I can’t mutiny, ‘cause there 
aint enough of me.’ 

“So they helped me to get down into the ditch, 
and then I see they’d fixed some boxes up against 
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one of them holes, so anybody could get up to the 
mouth on ’t. 





“T couldn’t help myself. 

“I'd got to try, but seemed as though I’d ruther 
a sight have laid down in the ditch and died, for I 
thought ’twas the last ditch for me. But they 
made out to shove and haul me up to that port- 
hole, and then the leftenant says, says he,— 

“«¢Put your arms out ahead, an’ ketch hold of 
the gun-muzzle, and pull on ’t when you reach it.’ 

“That wall was five foot thick ! 

“But they loaded me in as though I’d ben a 
minie bullet, head fust, and give me sech a shove 
that fust I knew, I’d run my right arm into the 
cannon’s mouth up to the elbow. 

“T wouldn’t no more have thought it could ha’ 
been done ten minutes before, than nothing in the 
world. I spunked up all I could, and drawed 
myself out, and dropped by that gun-carriage, 
pretty nigh tuckered out. 

“Then Brooks came in, and the leftenant after 
him; the others went off to camp. And there we 
three was in the little chamber under ground. 
We'd got to climb up steps to the level inside, and 
then up some stairs to quarters, and they pulled 
and hauled me betwixt ’em up ’em all, and into 
the leftenant’s room. There wa’n’t nothing there 
but a heap of old tents in one corner. 

“<I wish I’d got somethin’ for ye to eat,’ says 
Bill Brooks. 

*«*You look like a white clay puddle; and I’ve 
got nothing but half a loaf of stone-dry bread, 
and a little m’lasses,’ said the leftenant. 

“But that was vittles, and so I set to on the 
bread and m‘lasses, and I never eat no Thanks- 
giving dinner in my hull born days that relished 
like that. 

“Then they went off to guard, and I crawled 
onto them tents, thinkin’ to sleep, but there seemed 
to be more’n forty millions o’ fleas, and before 
mornin’ I wished I’d never got into Fort Barran- 
cas, or else that I could get out on’t again double- 
quick.” 

“But after all, you got home at last,” I said, 
irrelevantly. 

“Well, here I be, if ’taint my sperrit talkin’ to 
ye,” laughed the captain, and I laughed too. 

Rost Terry Cooke. 
ee 


THE PATRIOT. 


Much is the patriot’s weeding hand required, 

The toils of law (which dark insidious men 

Have cumbrous added to perplex the truth, 

And lengthen simple justice into trade;) 

How glorious were the days that saw these paren, 
And every man within the reach of right 
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HIS FIRST FOURTH OF JULY ORATION. 


The sparsely settled, treeless and grassless gulches 
and slopes of the Rocky Mountains suggest little 
possibility of enjoyment in the way of picnics or the 
usual methods of celebrating Independence Day. 
And yet the mountaineers often look forward to the 
day with eager anticipations of a “good time.” A 
gentleman spending the summer in a most dreary lit- 
tle mining camp, gives the following account of the 
manner in which the Fourth of July was celebrated 
there, and of the part he was forced to take in the 
programme. 

“I did not know,” he writes, “that a celebration of 
any kind was intended, and was not a little surprised 
when my landlady asked,— 

“*Are you goin’ to the big doin’s up in Black Bear 
Gulch, to-day?’ 

“<«What doings?’ I asked. 

“‘*Why, aint you heerd ’bout ’em? There’s goin’ 
to be speechin’, an’ singin’, an’ oratin’, an’ foot-racin’, 
an’ all sorts of goin’s on, up to the gulch. Ev’ry- 
body’s goin’.’ 

“So I concluded to go. The spot where the celebra- 
tion was held was two miles distant. When I reached 
it I found nearly two hundred persons assembled, 
about twenty women and girls among the number. 

“A rude platform had been erected, and several 
enterprising persons had refreshments of various 
kinds for sale on rude counters under the few scatter- 
ing trees on the mountain slope. 

“Two violins and a big drum composed the orches- 
tra. The foot-racing programme had been carried 
out, and I was patiently waiting for the appearance of 
the person who was to do the ‘oratin’,’ when a self- 
appointed master of ceremonies vaulted lightly to the 
platform and said,— 

“It’s time for the speechifying part of this ’ere 
celebration. Anybody that wants to do it can come 
forward and begin.’ 

“No one seemed inclined to accept this generous 
offer. 

«“*Where’s Bob Haynes?’ asked the man on the 
platform. ‘He’s the gabbiest man in this country. 
He can beat an auctioneer.’ 

“The gifted Bob not appearing, the speaker cried 
out,— 

“Well, come ’long, somebody! This is a paterotic 
crowd, aint it? Aint anybody here got freedom an’ 
Fourth of July enough in ’em to give the old flaga 
word an’ make the American eagle feel good? Has 
this thing got to wind up with a little hooray or two 
for liberty, an’ nothin’ else?’ 

“There was no reply. Just then, to my amaze- 
ment, the man, a total stranger to me, suddenly 
pointed one long finger towards me and cried out,— 

«Here, stranger, you’ve got a tongue in your head, 
aint ye? Come ‘long here an’ orate some!’ 

“Yes, go ‘long! say somethin!’ cried some one 
else. 

“I had never attempted a speech in public in my 
life, and my blood ran cold at the thought of doing 
so. But a dozen voices cried out,— 

**Yes, yes, stranger; give us a speech!’ 

«« ‘]—I—indeed’—I tried to say, but the man on the 
platfrom roared out, laughing as he said it,— 

“*Here, why don’t you boys ’scort the gentleman to 
the platform? Can’t yer have some style "bout yer?’ 

“At cence I waskindly but effectively lifted forward 
by the laughing crowd, and in a moment found myself 
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on the platform, with cold chills running down my 
back. My tormentor said,— 

‘Ladies an’ gentlemen, I now have the honor of 
interdoocin’ one of the orators of the day, whose 
name I don’t happen to know. But that don’t make 
any dift’rence. Now, mister, give the old flag a 
send-off! You talk, and we'll do the hoorayin’.’ 

«Ladies and gentlemen,’ I began, ‘I can’t say that 
I find pleasure in this honor-—— 

“«*Hooray! hooray!’ 

«For I feel myself wholly incompetent to say any- 
thing worthy the attention’—— 

***Hooray! hooray! hooray!’ 

““Of so large—and—and—good-natured—and—and 
—intelligent an audience of American citizens.’ 

‘Hooray! hooray! Pile it on, stranger! Go ahead! 
We can stand it!’ 

«««T—I—really, gentlemen’—— 

**Hooray! hooray! hooray!’ 

‘Really, gentlemen, I find it difficult to give ex- 
pression’—— 

***Hooray! hooray! hooray!’ 

“I could not endure the ordeal any longer, and 
eluding the hands that tried to detain me, amid the 
boisterous laughter of the crowd, I ran for my horse, 
and jumping into tke saddle, in a few minutes was 
racing down the gulch, the wild ‘hooray’ of the crowd 
ringing in my ears. 

“That was my first and last attempt to ‘orate.’” 


OP — 


JULY 4th. 
Song— Red, White and Blue.” 


Wake the song to the nation’s defenders, 
The years of prosperity glow; 
The natal day welcome that renders 
The love that to valor we owe; 
Wake the song where our fathers, undaunted, 
Proclaimed, when the nation was new, 
That their ensign for Liberty planted 
Should be to the Right ever true! 


To the Right, to the Right ever true, 

To the Right, to the Right ever true, 
The ensign for Liberty planted 

Should be to the Right ever true. 


When the Red Cross of England contended 

With the Lilies of France, in their might 
Our fathers arose and defended 

For freedom the cause of the Right; 
Then dared they the sceptre to sever; 

For the Right, the far forest ways trod, 
And templed the fair hills, wherever 

Their faces were lifted to God, 


The banners of tyranny faded, 
The Red Cross and Lilies of Gold, 

And the folds no oppression had shaded— 
The stars of the empire—unrolled! 

And they pledged it, these heroes victorious, 
As on Liberty’s breeze it unfurled, 

To the birthright of man, ever glorious, 
And to freemen, the Kings of the world! 


Again at this altar that binds us, 
he faith of the past we'll renew,— 
Two hundred years fading behind us, 
A thousand years rising to view. 
And as long as the fair constellations 
Shall lighten the heavens with gold, 
Shall the banner of Right be the nation’s, 
And ever for Right be unrolled! 
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A MONTANA BOY’S ADVENTURE. 
In Two PARTS.—PART II. 


This was the worst predicament I was ever in. 
There we were, on the farther bank of the Big Horn, 
that cold November morning, without our clothes or 
a mouthful to eat; our horses, carbines, and every- 
thing else on the other bank of the stream, in the 
hands of a ruffian who was ready to shoot us as soon 
as he had the opportunity. 

“Our chances out of this scrape are few, I reckon!’ 
exclaimed Sax, as we stood back out of sight in the 
brush. “What fools we have been! We never can 
travel a hundred miles in this condition.” 

We were both of us faint from want of food, and 
this, added to the cold, caused us to shiver so violently 
that our teeth snapped together like rattles; we both 
shook as if in an ague fit. 

“It won’t do to stand here,” chattered my compan- 
ion. ‘Let’s try to build a fire with those matches in 
that bottle.” 

Keeping back from the river, we searched for wood, 
and at length found some branches under the dead 
leaves that was dry enough to burn. With these I at 
last started a fire. We then broke off cedar boughs 
from the low shrubs, and burned those. Finally, we 
made a heap of these boughs beside the fire, and 
burrowed in it, gathering the green stuff about our 
limbs and bodies. And by keeping the fire burning 
and swaddling ourselves in the cedar, we at last be- 
gan to feel warmer, but we were terribly faint from 
hunger, and really hadn’t the least courage to stir out 
to look for anything to eat. 

It is curious how helpless a naked person feels! 
We had no arms but my sheath-knife with which to 
secure so much as a marmot. We lay there and 
gnawed theinside bark of birch and the willow twigs. 
Worse still, we were in utter hopelessness as to the 
future. All our energy and ambition had been fairly 
chilled out of our bodies, and we hardly moved all 
day, save hastily to collect drift stuff for our fire, 
and then as hurriedly to creep back into our cedar 
nest. 

The weather had continued cloudy and bleak, but 
the wind fell toward night, and a few minutes after 
sunset we were startled out of our apathy by a grouse, 
which came in with a booming flight from off the 
prairie, and alighted for the night in a diamond wil- 
low copse. The sight of that bird, sitting there in 
the willows, roused all the animal instincts in us. 

“If we could only get hold of that bird,” muttered 
Sax, “and roast it!” 

“Wait till it gets dark,” I said, ‘and then we can 
probably knock it down with a pole.” 

We lay there watching that grouse like cats till it 
had grown quite dark. Then I went away a short 
distance, and found a stick some seven feet long, and 
with it crept up to the willow, Sax following close 
behind me to seize the bird if I succeeded in knock- 
ing it down. I was able to see the bird on a branch 
against the sky, and cautiously putting up my stick, 
brought it down with a quick, sharp stroke. 

The grouse fluttered vigorously, however, the in- 
stant it touched the ground; and anxious as I felt, 
I could not help laughing at the spectacle which Sax 
presented in the semi-obscurity, going heels over head 


after it through the tangled brush. Finally, both bird 
and its human retriever brought up in a bog hole full 
of water, from which, a moment later, Sax emerged 
triumphant, bird in hand. 

Going back to our fire, we hurriedly plucked the 
feathers off the bird, and then roasted strips of the 
flesh on sticks. And though we had no salt, never 
did morsels taste sweeter! It seemed to give us hope, 
too. The fire was then replenished, and we crept into 
our heap of warm boughs, and soon fell asleep. 

Some animal came around after a time, however, 
and awakened us by its snortings. I suppose it was 
a bear, and possibly a grizzly. It came first on one 
side of our resting-place, then on the other, each 
step cracking the brush, and once in a while snuffing 
loudly. Never since I was a child has anything fright- 
ened me more than I was scared that night. If we 
had had a gun, or even had boots on, I should have 
felt more confidence in myself. Sax began shouting 
and screeching at the beast, and finally jumped up 
and threw ashes from the extinguished fire into the 
air, that the brute might smell them. 

The animal finally went away, but we did not go to 
sleep again. As soon as it got light, we looked for 
tracks, and found some as large as a man’s hand. 
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but it gave our flesh a warm, comfortable sensation. 
We fastened the skins about us with bits of twisted 
osier. Two more nondescript-looking objects than 
we were it would be difficult to picture. The natur- 
alists would certainly have taken us for the “missing 
link” between man and beast. 

We at once proceeded to kindle our fire and roast 
bits of the meat on sticks, and we made ourselves a 
tremendous meal. There was enough and to spare 
this time. This incident well shows to what strange 
straits suffering and ill-fortune will, in a few days, 
reduce human beings, even those who pride them- 
selves on being of a civilized and enlightened race. 
The road back to brute life is a short one, even though 
it has taken so many thousand years to creep upward 
from it. 

We now began to feel courageous and hopeful. We 
came to the determination to follow down the river 
bank for a number of miles—to be out of the way of 
our rascally despoiler—and make another effort to 
cross. For once across the Big Horn, we might now 
hope to fall in with Ase on his return trip. 

A strong desire to punish the wretch who had 
robbed us, helped nerve us for the attempt. I care- 
fully wrapped up the remaining eight or ten matches 


While looking about, Sax saw a flock of antelopes | in a bit of antelope skin, and then, taking each a 
back on high ground, and though we had no weapon | hind-quarter of the antelope for food, without more 
with which to hunt them, with the slightest hope of | ado we set off. 


success, yet the sight of the animals drove us half- 
wild with hunger. 

Sax at once proposed to make a detour round them 
to the north, and try to head them down to the river. 
“Who knows,” said he, “but that we might drive one 
into the water, or get him tangled in the brush?” So 








we started off, and ran like 
hounds to get around them, 
but our feet suffered very 
much. 

The antelopes soon discov- 
ered us, however, and throw- 
ing up their heads, ran off 
at great speed. There were 
eight of them, and they pre- 
sented a beautiful but tanta- 
lizing spectacle to us, as they 
bounded away. We stood 
watching them enviously. As 
they ran, they seemed pres- 
ently to come to some ob- 
struction, for we saw each of 
them bound high in the air. 
Sax at once exclaimed that 
one had disappeared; and 
surely enough, I could now see but seven running. 

With that, we ran in the direction of the herd, and 
came to a deep, narrow gulch in the slope. Persons 
acquainted with this country will remember what 
these gulches are—often thirty or forty feet in depth, 
tortuous, and sometimes not more than ten feet wide, 
with perpendicular banks of clay. 

These gulches everywhere stop one’s course in the 
“bad lands,” and are found, less numerous, through- 
out the Yellowstone Valley. The antelopes had 
leaped the gulch, all but the one which Sax had seen 
disappear. This one had lost his footing, from the 
caving of the earth on the far side, and had fallen 
back into the gully. 

“He must be down there somewhere!” Sax ex- 
claimed. Then seeing that the gulch ended abruptly 
at no great distance up the slope, we instantly turned 
and ran down the side of it toward the river, till at 
length, coming where it was broader and the sides 
less steep, we slid down into it and then followed up 
its course again, in the mud and water at the bottom 
of it. Boulders and débris blocked our way, but we 
ran on, and soon heard the antelope bleating and 
splashing about near the place where it had fallen. 

“Get rocks and go for him!”’ cried Sax. 

With a stone in each hand, we crept along, and 
immediately met the antelope, a good-sized buck, 
coming down the gulch. It whirled about when it | 
discovered us, and ran back. We gave chase, and | 
soon met it racing down the gulch again, having | 
probably come to the end of the gully above. We | 
had cornered the animal, but it lowered its head, and | 
with a vicious bleat, dashed directly at us, to get past. 

“Let him have it!” shouted Sax. The creature 
did not mind our missiles much, however. There 
was scarcely room to throw them, in fact. But Sax 
sprang upon the animal, and catching hold by one of 
its hind legs, was dragged after it down the gulch 
through mud and water. A rock brought them both 
to a standstill, when, darting up, I succeeded in de- 
spatching the animal. It had been a brief but excit- 
ing hunt. 

At length, after much arduous lifting and tugging, 
we got the antelope out of the gully, and dragged it 
down to our camping-spot in the timber. There we 
took off the skin. We then divided the pelt into 
halves, and had each enough to wrap around our 
bodies as a kind of short jacket. 














Of course, this was a disgusting sort of raiment, 


Had there been any spectators, they must have been 
convulsed with laughter at the figures we made—in 
our scanty jackets of green hide, each with a raw 
quarter of antelope venison on his shoulder, picking 
our way through the timber of the bottom. The 
weather this forenoon was sunny and rather warmer. 





A MONTANA BOY’S ADVENTURE. 


After travelling three or four miles, we came to a 
bend of the river in the bight of which there was a 
great rick of drift. In this drift heap, we saw an old 
wagon-body and concluded to try to use it as a raft. 
The river had by this time fallen considerably, though 
the current was still swift and strong. 

After a good deal of effort, we disengaged the old 
wagon-body, but it would not support our weight. 
This defect was remedied, however, by turning it over 
and putting two logs beneath it, so that the sides of 
the body held them in place. 

We then got branches and poles to assist in navi- 
gating our crazy craft, and pushed out into the stream. 
So anxious were we lest our matches should get wet, 
that Sax carried the skin in which they were wrapped 
between his teeth. 

To paddle so unwieldy a craft in the strong current, 
with our sticks, proved quite impracticable. We 
were driven ashore on the hither side several times, 
but putting off again, at length got out in mid-stream, 
and were carried on for nearly a mile. Finally, we | 
made a bend on the opposite side of the stream, and | 
getting into slack water there, succeeded in landing. 
We then struck off across the country, westward by | 
the sun. 

But the sun was already near its setting; and a cold | 
wind rising, we were obliged to take refuge in a ra- | 
vine. Here we made a nest for ourselves of dry grass | 
and kindled a fire from some pine brush which had | 
been washed down from the hills to the north; and 
although the night was frosty, we slept with compara. | 
tive comfort. | 

No great length of time was required to prepare 
breakfast, since we had only to roast each the side of 
his venison haunch, eat as much off of it as suited 
his appetite, then shoulder the remainder and start 
on again. 

By ten o’clock that forenoon, we came to the wagon- 
trail leading out from Billings. From the tracks 
here we found that a wagon with two horses had gone 
down since the rain; and we thought that it was 
probably our own team which had been stolen from 
us, and that the rascal was making for Billings, where 
he could sell it. 

Keeping the trail till about two o’clock in the after- 
noon, we saw a team coming, a mile distant or more. 

“That’s Ase!” Sax exclaimed. But a moment 
later we saw that it was a four-horse team, and con- 








Pretty soon, however, we saw that there were two 
wagons, one hitched up behind the other. 

“Well, that’s a queer rig,” said Sax, “but that 
| front wagon looks like Ase’s. And, Jim, I believe 
| those leaders are our horses.” 

The nearer we came, the surer we felt of it. The 
driver was so far back under the canvas top that we 
could not make him out. 

“It may be that scamp coming back,” said Sax. 
“He'll shoot. We'd better not get very near him.” 

The team came on slowly to within three or four 
hundred yards; then the driver shouted,— 

“Hullo, there, strangers!” 

He didn’t like the looks of us, and no wonder. 

“That’s Ase’s voice!” exclaimed Sax. “That set- 
tles it!” 

There was no mistaking that honest draw] of his. 

“Don’t you know your own partners?” shouted 
Sax, and then we ran up and found Ase with a curi- 
ous grin on his face. 

“Well, if you two chaps aint a couple of dudes!” 
he exclaimed. ‘Oh, a pretty sight you are!’’ and he 
laughed till he cried. “Don’t get angry, boys, but I 
can’t help it. You'd better get behind that rear 
wagon and look in the hind part of it. You'll find 
your clothes there. Put’em on, for goodness’ sake! 
I’m ashamed of you! An’ if you take a bath, I guess 
it won’t spoil your good looks.”’ 

But what we wanted to know first and foremost was 
how he came by our team and the clothes. “Well, as 
to that,”’ said Ase, more seriously, “I’ve had a fight 
back here, I’m sorry to say. I couldn’t help it. The 
fellow I’m sure deserved what he got from me.” 

“I’m sure he did!” exclaimed Sax, and then he 
hastily told Ase how we had been robbed. 

“Well, you see,” continued Ase, “I was jogging 
along yesterday afternoon, when I saw a team com- 
ing that I was pretty sure was yours, for I knew that 
wagon-top and the horses. But as soon as we got 
nearer, I saw that the man with it was not either of 
you, but a hard-lookin’ chap, with black whiskers. 
He glared at me in a suspicious way, and I knew ina 
minute that something was wrong, and that he had 
not got possession of your team by any fair means. 

“So I said, ‘How are ye?’ and told him that I knew 
that team and asked where he bought it. 

“He said, bold as brass, that he’d bought it of two 
prospectors who had got sick of the country, and had 
lit out for the East. 

**T know better than that,’ I said, ‘for I know them 
well. They’re my partners.’ 

“The words weren’t out of my mouth before he up 
with a Winchester that he carried, and snapped it full 
at my head—but it didn’t go off. Of course, I couldn't 
safely waste any time after that, but pulled my six- 
shooter, which had been perty near my hand all this 
time, and told him that I would shoot him if he 
moved. He was a coward as soon as he found him- 
self in my power, and offered to leave me in peaceable 
possession of our property. 

“Well, I jumped out, and when I come to overhaul 
the wagon and found all your clothes, even your hats, 
I was sure that villain had murdered you both, and 
you may be certain that I felt blue. For even the 
gun that he’d snapped at me was one of yours. But 
1 thought I’d come on and try to find your bodies at 
any rate, and bury you. But when I fust caught sight 
of you comin’ out yonder, I was scared. You didn't 
look just like shadders, or ghosts, as I suppose they 
look; still, you didn’t quite look as if you’d ought to 
be travelling round above ground either.” 

Well, this was the end of our adventure, and in 
closing, let me say that I am still in Montana, and 
although my friends and I have been separated, I 
shall remain here, and for the next few years lay the 
foundation for a lifelong and I hope prosperous resi- 
dence in this far-away country. J. W. TOWLE. 
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For the Companion, 


INDEPENDENCE DAY IN 1776. 


It did not take the American people long to find 
out how to celebrate Independence Day. They took to 
it so naturally that I know not whether there has 
ever been a prettier celebration than the very first 
one of all, although it did not occur on the fourth. 

The great news of the Declaration reached the city 
of Boston about the fourteenth of the month. At 
that time there was not in all New England one Brit- 
ish soldier who was not a prisoner of war, nor one 
vessel in New England waters showing the British 
flag. When the Declaration arrived, therefore, there 
was nothing to hinder the full expression of the pub- 
lic joy, and Boston extemporized a very spirited and 
elegant celebration. 

The town authorities were so polite as to invite to 
the public ceremony all the English officers then on 
parole in and near the town. It took place at the 
Town House on the eighteenth of July. One of the 
British officers wrote a brief account of what he saw. 
The whole town, he said, was thronged, and all the 
people were in their holiday suits. Every eye sparkled 
with delight, and every tongue was unloosed. 

The streets all about the Town House were lined 
with infantry, whom our officer thought were “toler- 
ably equipped.” In Queen Street, near by, artillery 
was stationed, the gunners standing near with lighted 
matches. The crowd treated the British officers with 
all due consideration, opening a passage-way for them 
to approach the building, and the troops giving them, 
as they mounted the steps, the usual military salute. 

Just as the clock struck one, Colonel Thomas Crafts, 
the chairman of the occasion, rose and read aloud the 
Declaration of Independence. When this was finished, 
“the gentlemen stood up, and each, repeating the 
words as they were spoken by an officer, swore to 
uphold the rights of his country.” 

While this was going on within the building, the 
town clerk on the balcony outside read the Declara- 
tion to the crowd. At the close of the reading, a 
shout of applause, which began in the hall, was heard 
by the people in the streets, who responded with loud 
hurrahs. Then was heard the measured firing of the 
cannon and a rattling salute of musketry. In the 
Council Chamber a banquet was prepared, which was 
partaken of by the principal inhabitants. 

The central point of interest in the evening was the 
corner of King and Kilby Streets, in front of an 
ancient tavern called The Bunch of Grapes. To this 





cluded that it could hardly be that of our comrade. 


spot were brought all the insignia of royalty which 
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had adorned Boston, such as the royal arms from 
the ‘Town House, from tie Court Liouse and the 
Custom House, all of which were heaped up at 
this historic corner and burned in a grand bonfire. 

In New York, where the American troops were 
assembling to defend the city against the expected 
attack, the celebration had a more military char- 
acter. At least, it began in that way. In the af- 
ternoon, the Continental army was drawn up on 
parade, and at the head of each brigade the Dec- 
laration of Independence was read. Both the 
troops and the people received it with loud ac- 
clamations. 





INDEPENDENCE 


DAY 


In the evening, the equestrian statue of George 
the Third, which had been for some years the 
most conspicuous ornament of the city, was 
pulled off its pedestal in the Bowling Green, and, 
to quote the language of a newspaper of the day, 
“was laid prostrate in the dirt—the just desert of 
an ungrateful tyrant.” The newspaper continued : 

The lead wherewith the monument was made 
is to be run into bullets, to assimilate with the 
brains of our infatuated adversaries, who, to gain 
a peppercorn, have lost an empire.” 

This last remark was an allusion to a famous 


sentiment uttered hy Lord Clare in the House of | the English House of Commons his great measure 
Commons, to the effect that a peppercorn in ac- jof “Home Rule.” 


knowledgment of Great Britain’s right to tax 


America was of more importance than millions of | Suffice it to repeat here that the bill provided that 


revenue without that acknowledgment. 

On the same glorious day all the debtors in the 
New York jail were set free. ‘The next morning, 
the leaden head of the statue of George the Third 
was conveyed in a wheelbarrow to the quarters of 
General Washington, and there left 
walk 


on the side- 
It does not appear that 
General Washington had any other use for this 
object than the one to which the rest of the statue 
was applied. Probably the head, too, was run 
into bullets. 

The American people cannot justly boast of the 
poetical talents of their Revolutionary ancestors. 
A considerable number of the patriots burst into 
song on this great occasion, and the newspapers 
printed several of their effusions. 

One of them, which was published in the Penn- 
sylvania Evening Post, began thus: 


before his door. 


ON INDEPENDENCE, 

“Come all you brave soldiers, both val 

It's for Independence we all now agree; 
Let us gird on our swords and prepare to defend 

Our liberty, property, ourselves and our friends.” 


jant and free, 





Another stanza of this singular production is 
as follows : 

“George the Third of Great Britain no more shall he 
With unlimited sway o'er these free States again; 
Lord North nor old Bull nor none of their clan 
Shall ever be honored by an American,” 

The ninth and last stanza of this patriotic ditty 
is the following: 

“May heaven smile on us in all our endeavors, 

Safe guard our seaports, our towns and our rivers; 

Keep us from invaders by land and by sea, 

And from all who'd deprive us of our liberty.” 

The British and Hessian troops, who were then 
encamped on Staten Island, heard of the overturn 
of the King’s statue in Bowling Green, and pre- 
pared a retort by constructing life-size effigies of 
the three generals, Washington, Lee and Putnam, 
and Dr. Witherspoon, President of Princeton Col- 
lege. ‘The four figures were placed upon a pile of 
fagots, the three generals facing President With- 
erspoon, Who was in the act of reading to them 
the Declaration of Independence. 

All of the tigures, except that of General Wash- 
ington, had been covered with tar, when a violent 
storm came on, which obliged the troops to run 
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blown over, the figures were set on fire, and all! 


were cousumed, excepting alone the untarred 
figure of General Washington. This was ac- 
counted a mysterious and menacing prodigy. 

The Hessians in particular were said to be filled 
with terror, not being aware of the interruption 
which had prevented the commander-in-chief 


















from being made com- 
bustible. It was not 
until the British offi- 
cers had fully ex- 
plained to the Hes- 
sians the cause of the 
general’s escape from 
the conflagration that 
their fears were 
quieted. 

Soldiers will have 
their joke. Not many 
days elapsed, how- 
ever, before the work 
of the campaign be- 
came serious enough. | 
During the remaining 
years of the struggle, 
the Fourth of July 
was duly celebrated 
wherever there was a detachment of soldiers or a 
company of people. 





1776. 


+~or-— — 


THE DAYS OF PEACE, 

Peace smiles upon the hills and dells, 
Peace smiles upon the seas; 

And drop the notes of happy bells 
Upon the fruited trees, 


+or—— 


GLADSTONE’S DEFEAT. 





Early in April Mr. Gladstone introduced into 


The main features of this bill 
| have already been described in the Companion. 


Ireland should have a Parliament of her own, 
which, under certain restrictions, should make 
Irish laws. ‘This was its great point, to which all 
other parts of the bill were subordinate. 

It was a bold and startling act on the part of 
Mr. Gladstone, for before it, no English states- 
man of high rank had ventured to propose that 
Ireland should have a Parliament separate from 
that which at Westminster. The genius, 
fame, experience, age and personal power of the 
Prime Minister, moreover, added immensely to 
the importance of his proposal. 


sits 


During the two months which elapsed between 
the introduction of the bill and the vote taken on 
its second reading, a series of debates, marked by 
almost unprecedented ability, eloquence and ardor, 
took place in the House of Commons. Mr. Glad- 





stone spoke again and again, with all his wonted 
force and fire. On both sides the Parliamentary 
champions put forth all their argumentative 
strength. 

It soon appeared that a large number of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Liberal followers, among them many 
men of high rank in the Liberal party, were op- 
posed to the bill. 

Lord Hartington, next to Mr. Gladstone him- 
self the leading spirit of the Liberals, had refused 
to join the Cabinet because he was opposed to 
Home Rule; and two men who had joined the 
Cabinet—Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Trevelyan— 
left it when the Prime Minister’s scheme was laid 
| before the Cabinet council. 
| Among other leading Liberals who, as it turned 
out, were opposed to Home Rule, were the Duke 
of Argyll, the Earls of Derby and Northbrook, 
John Bright, Sir Henry James, Lord Selborne 
and Mr. Despite the secession of so 
formidable a group of Liberals, however, Mr. 
Gladstone sturdily adhered to his bill. He tried, 
indeed, by making some concessions, to win back 
a portion of the seceding Liberals, but refused to 
give up the main points of his bill. 

The seceding Liberals were by no means united 


Goschen. 





in the reasons of their opposition to their aged and | 
brilliant chief. 
Lord Hartington, with a number of moderate | 


Rule at all. Mr. Chamberlain and his Radical 
followers, on the other hand, were willing that 
some sort of Home Rule should be granted to Ire- 
land, but were hostile to the methods by which 
Mr. Gladstone proposed to establish it. 

One of the main objections made by Mr. Cham- 
berlain and his adherents was, that the bill ex- 
cluded the Irish members from the Iinperial Par- 
liament at Westminster. They desired that the 
Irish members should still continue to sit in that 
body, even if an Irish Parliament was set up in 
Dublin; in order that it might be shown that 
the Imperial Parliament was still supreme. 

The vote on the second reading—the most im- 
portant vote that is taken on any bill in the House 
of Commons—at last took place on the night of 
June 7th. The scene is described as having been 
one of unparalleled excitement. The House was 
packed and jammed. Mr. Gladstone closed the 
debate with a speech of thrilling force and elo- 
quent appeal. The dense multitudes awaited the 
result in the most breathless suspense. 

The announcement of the vote was made. The 
Home Rule bill was defeated by a majority of 
thirty. Three hundred and eleven members had 
voted for it; three hundred and forty-one had 
voted against it. Of the minority in favor of it, 
two hundred and twenty-six were Liberals, and 
eighty-five were Irish Nationalists. Of the major- 
ity against it, two hundred and forty-seven were 
Tories, and ninety-four were Liberals. 

This defeat, of course, compelled Mr. Gladstone 
and his colleagues to consider whether they would 
resign office, and let another Cabinet take their 
places, or whether they would dissolve Parlia- 
ment, order a new election, and ‘*go to the coun- 
try,” on the issue of Home Rule. They promptly 
decided upon the latter course. 

Great Britain and Ireland will, therefore, soon 
be plunged into the most bitter electoral contest 
which has been seen for years. The result in- 
volves the fate of Home Rule. The present Par- 
liament, which was chosen last autumn, will 
therefore have had an existence of less than a 
year. 

—____+o--___——_ 
WHERE PATRIOTS SLEEP. 


In dreams I stand beside the tide 
yhere those old heroes fell; 
Above the valleys, long and wide, 
Sweet rings the Sabbath bell, 

Where patriots sleep. 





L hear no more the bugle blow, 
As on that. fateful day: 
I hear the ring-dove fluting yw, 
Vhere shaded waters stray, 
/here patriots sleep. 


a 
PATRIOTISM. 


The lesson of the Fourth of July is patriotism. 


Patriotism is love of country and devotion to | 


that country’s interests. <A fire-cracker exploding 
with sharp and saucy report, or a rocket ascend- 
ing with majestic curve into the evening sky, may 
be well enough as an assertion that some one is 
rejoicing that the American nation was born one 
hundred and twelve years ago. 

But it is as far from being proof of the patriot- 
ism of the person “celebrating,” as eating a 
Thanksgiving dinner is from being evidence of 
the pious thankfulness of the eater. Yet the pub- 
lic and private commemoration of the national 
birthday is not in vain, if it impresses the lesson 
of real patriotism upon one in a hundred of those 
who take part in it. 

The most superficial view of what should be 
the American spirit is that which regards every 
point of difference between this government and 
that of other countries as a point in our favor. 
It is surely a part of patriotism to glorify the 
greatness, the boundless resources, and the un- 
limited capacity for growth of our country. 

No less is it justifiable and praiseworthy to 
exult over the equity of a system which makes 
the condition and rank of a man depend upon his 
own merit and his own exertion, and not upon an 
accident of birth; to rejoice over the stimulus 
which this system gives to laudable ambition, and 
to take pride in the grand results that have flowed 
from the adoption of the system. 

But all this is very ditferent from treating the 
government not only as possessed of the correct 
fundamental principle, but as perfect in all its 
details. ‘True patriotism requires that one treat 


his country as worthy of having the best the | 


world can afford. To insist that it already has 
the best is merely to oppose all change and to 
maintain that improvement is impossible. 

While the true American spirit requires men to 


be ever on the alert, and ready to adopt every | 


measure of real reform, so as to make the country 
more worthy of their love and devotion, it de- 
mands an equally earnest attitude when the rela- 
tions of the United States to other nations are 
involved. 

The principle should always be ‘American 
interests first.” Patriotism has been described as 
national selfishness, and the definition is accurate 


enough. Philanthropy is worthy of all praise, but | 


it is wholly out of place as a principle of action 
when the interests of two nations conflict. We 
can illustrate this truth by some examples. 

Take the very-much-discussed question of the 
silver coinage. 
present strong arguments in favor of that coin; 
but all the reasons that 
which concern America alone. 


} : , . 
that unless we continue to coin dollars, there will 


not be money enough for the use of the world, 


fus shelter. In the evening, when the storm had! Liberals, was opposed to any scheme of Home | nothing is added to the argument. 


The advocates of the silver dollar | 


have weight are those 
When it is urged | 





All the United States has to look out for is that 
there shall be enough for the use of its own peo- 
ple. It is not the mission or the duty of this Gov- 
ernment to see that the world has money enough, 
or to help other nations out of their difficulties. 
Every dollar we spend to repair their errors is 
wasted. 

Or, consider the question of the fisheries, now 
under discussion with England, on account of the 
action of Canada. If it be assumed—of course 
there is room for difference of opinion on the 
point, and we assume it only for the sake of illus- 
tration —that Canada is taking advantage of 
everything which law, sophistry or circumstance 
gives her, in order to compel the United States to 
pay her for fishery rights, she is only doing what 
patriotism requires her to do. 

It is equally the right and the duty of this 
country to oppose law with law, argument with 
argument, and if need be, force with force. This 
does not mean that war should be declared in 
order to secure fishery rights for the New Eng- 
landers; but that it be showed to the Canadi- 
ans that it does not pay to try tocoerce the United 
States by inflicting an injury upon it, because our 
power to injure is greater than hers. 

In like manner, the trade regulations of the 
country, the tariff, and all other matters of that 
nature are to be decided solely with reference to 
the results at home. If more foreigners are 
needed to develop the country, it is patriotic to 
invite them. If injury is feared in consequence 
of their coming, it is patriotic to shut the doors 
and forbid further immigration. 

Let us remember, in this Fourth of July season, 
to acquire all we can of national selfishness. 


~@> 
+> 





HERO-WORSHIP. 


One of the most marked and healthy features of 
the Civil War in this country was the devotion of 
individual soldiers to their leaders. The American 
—matter-of-fact, shrewd, afraid of ridicule—has yet 
a deep vein of romance underlying these traits, and 
there were instances of self-sacrifice among the men 
on both sides to their leaders which equal in devotion 
the loyalty of Scottish clansmen to their chiefs. 

General W—, in the Southern army, was followed 
throughout every campaign by a half-breed Cherokee, 
who had fought with him in South America in the 
revolution in Buenos Ayres. 

“The scout,” as he was called, seldom spoke to 
General W——, but managed to keep near him in 
every battle. If he could render him a service, how- 
ever slight, he was cheerful for days afterward. No 
one knew the secret of the bend between the two, 
further than that W——, when a young man, had 
rendered some signal aid to the Cherokee. 

General W was shot through the heart while 
leading his men into action in the Wilderness. The 
scout saw him fall, and finding he was dead, threw 
himself into the thickest of the fray. His body was 
found under a heap of slain that night. 

“Billy” was the colored servant of one of the 
major-generals in the Union army, and was almost as 
well known in the department as his master. Having 
been familiar with the hero at home, he felt justified 
in giving advice when the general, in his opinion, 
risked too much for his country, forgetful of family 
claims. Billy was said to have watched a battle from 
a safe tree, and to have received the veteran on his 
return with a sharp,— 

“Well, Mr. ——, I tink you done forgot Miss Maria 
*n’ de chillen altogedder dis day!” 

The most pathetic story of this kind was that of a 
lad of fourteen, who begged General Garnett to take 
him into his service as secretary, valet, anything, so 
that he could but follow the general. When he was 
refused, he tramped on foot with Garnett’s division 
through the mountains of Virginia for months, keep- 
ing his hero in sight with the fidelity of adog. The 
soldiers could not discover his name or history, though 
they questioned him incessantly. 

General Garnett was killed in action during the 
first battles in the Shenandoah Valley. His little 
| henchman stood motionless beside the dead body 

until one of the shower of bullets brought him down. 
| He was buried by some of the Union troops. The 
| next morning a rude wooden cross was found above 
| nis grave, and written upon it with charcoal, “My 
| boy.” Who the father was that risked capture to 
leave this poor memorial was never known. 








Qe 


DOUBLE CONSCIOUSNESS. 





Ina rare old book which contains the record of 
| early colonial days in Pennsylvania, there is a de- 
| tailed report of a singular medical case which has 
| since served as the basis of several metaphysical 
| romances. 
| Mary Reynolds, the daughter of an English settler 
| in Meadville, Pennsylvania, was subject to cataleptic 
| fits. Upon recovering from one of these attacks, she 
| had lost all knowledge of her family and friends and 
| all consciousness of her past life. She had been well- 
| educated for the time, but her mind was now an utter 
| blank. Her training was begun as though she were 
an infant. 

After three years had passed, she had another attack, 
which left her restored to her former self. These 
changes took place for eight or nine years, when her 
| health was completely established and they ceased. 
| While in one state she had no memory or conscious- 
| ness of the other. When she awoke from the trance 
she took up her life where she had laid it down two, 
three, or even five years before. The effect was that 
of two distinct souls occupying the same body at 
different times. 

The Psychical Society of England have recently 
published an account of a person who possessed sev- 
eral different entities. This account, however, is not 
well-authenticated. 

These recent curious speculations are merely the 





| outgrowth of a fact which is commonplace enough ; 
that each individual is many-sided in character, and 
exhibits that side of his character to the person who 
! sympathizes with it. 
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litt, ‘may be a good husband and loyal friend.” 
“The most cruel man I ever knew,” wrote Poyntz, 
«was a lover of nature and of flowers.” Fisk, who | 
was a thief and a licentious man, was generous to the | 
poor, and a friend to all weak and helpless animals. 
Beneath all these phenomena is the truth as old as 
Adam, that God and the Evil Spirit contend in the 
soul of each man. When we understand the mean- 
ing and the voice of each, we have conquered the great 
lesson of life. 


en 
WEBSTER’S LAST FOURTH-OF-JULY 
ORATION, 

Thirty-five years ago Daniel Webster, then Secre- 
tary of State, delivered the last of his Fourth-of-July 
addresses. It was at te city of Washington, on the 
occasion of President Fillmore’s laying the corner- 
stone of the Capitol extension in the presence of a 
great multitude of people. 

Mr. Webster loved to get up soon after dawn, and 
salute the rising sun. He was fond of the early 
morning. When he was at his country home in 
Marshfield, he would burst into the room of a sleep- 
ing friend, and cry out, “Awake, sluggard, and look 
upon this glorious scene! The sky and ocean are 
enveloped in flames!’ So, when he began this speech, 
he broke naturally into morning salutation : 

“Fellow-citizens, I greet you well. I give you joy 
on the return of this anniversary, and I felicitate you 
also on the more particular purpose of which this ever 
memorable day has been chosen to witness the fulfil- 
ment. Hail! All hail! 

“T see before and around me a mass of faces, glow- 
ing with cheerfulness and patriotic pride. I see 
thousands of eyes turned towards other eyes, all 
sparkling with gratification and delight. This is the 
New World! This is America! This is Washington! 
And this is the capital of the United States! And 
where else among the nations can the seat of govern- 
ment be surrounded, on any day of the year, by those 
who have more reason to rejoice in the blessings they | 

Nowhere, fellow-citizens! Assuredly, no- 
Let us, then, meet this rising sun with joy 
and thanksgiving!” 

With these glad words, Mr. Webster began an ora- 
tion which was suffused with foreboding. The dread 
of disunion was in his mind, and he spent his strength 
in advising charity and moderation in the discussion 
of the subject that divided the country into two “sec- 
tions,” more or less hostile. 

At the close of his address, full of weighty fact 
eloquent pleading, he sounded again the joyful 
triumphant note which he had touched at first: 

“Fellow-citizens, take courage! Be of good cheer! 
We shall come to no such ignoble end. We shall 
live, and not die! During the period allotted to our 
several lives, we shall continue to rejoice in the re- 
turn of this anniversary!” 

Even so. 


possess ? 


where! 


and 
and 


4 
INDIAN FILE, 


Most readers are no doubt aware of the fact that 
when Indians are travelling together they never walk | 
or ride two or more abreast, but follow one another in 
single file. It has been thought by some that this 
practice resulted from the want of roads in the coun- 
tries of savages, compelling them to make their way 
through woods and around rocks by narrow paths. 

If this were the real reason for the practice, then 
we should expect to find tribes who live in open coun- 
tries travelling in company as do whites. This is not 
the case. The Indians of the Plains go in single file 
on the march like the natives of wooded countries. 

The true reason for journeying as the Indians do 
in single file seems to be a feeling of caste, which it is 
not easy for Europeans and their descendants to un- 
derstand. This feeling is at the bottom of other cus- 
toms of the Indians. It has made their women slaves, 
and rendered the men silent and unsocial. 

This peculiarity is Asiatic. How it has warped and 
disfigured ,Hindoo life is well known. Home is 
scarcely possible where it prevails. To the women 
and children domestic life is bondage. It is narrow 
and selfish to the men. The women of a Chinese 
household are never seen upon the street. The chil- 
dren never accompany their father in public, but fol- 
low him at arespectful distance, in single file, and in 
the order of their ages. 

It is said that the Mohammedan husband does not 
like to have any one see him walking with his own 
wife. The children, too, look upon their father as a 
being far superior to themselves. The Turkish parent 
walks first along the road, the children next, some 
fifty yards behind their father. Last comes the wife, 
alone and neglected. She is resigned to her lot—her 
mother was a slave before her, and she will remain 
one till death dissolves the marriage-tie. 

The Indian shows an Asiatic origin more in his 
daily walk than in any other way. The prejudice of 
caste stands directly in the way of his improvement. 
Shquld he rise superior to this, and make his home 
the centre of his affections and his thoughts, his de- 
scendants will not be seen travelling in Indian file. 


ee 
HEROIC DEEDS. 


Some years ago the English ship Birkenhead found- 
ered at sea. She went down carrying with her a bat- 
talion of soldiers, who stood at “parade rest,’? and 
saw the boats, loaded with women and children, row 
away from the sinking ship. The professor of poetry 
at Oxford commemorated in song the heroism of men 
who went to the bottom because it was their duty to 
go. Their deed has been equalled by the captain and 
crew of the American ship Cleopatra. In December 
last Captain Hughes, of the English steamer Lord 
Gough, descried the Cleopatra with her colors union 
down, and evidently sinking. 

The gale was so severe and the sea ran so high 
that the English captain hesitated to order a boat to 
be launched, but volunteers coming forward, he al- 
lowed one to be manned. Before it could be got 
away, the American’s colors came down, which 
meant “no help needed.” 

But Captain Hughes, thinking something was 
wrong, persevered, and, by braving danger and work- 
ing hard, saved the Cleopatra’s crew. When Captain 





| summoned. 





He and his men had faced the certainty of death 
rather than tempt strangers into danger. Is this not 
a theme for heroic verse? 


cenit: a 
MUTUAL CHAGRIN. 


A recent description of English student -life in 
Peking represents Chinese social life as rather monot- 
onous to the foreigner who has gone to the country 
for the purpose of studying its language. The race 
of students is, however, famous for providing itself 
with amusement, whether in China or America, and 
a decade or so ago those at Peking took to frequent- 
ing auctions to beguile their leisure hours. Their 
habit was to run things cheerfully up, and when they 
had reached a fair market value, to retire. 


Two men named Thompson and Newnham were 


“The man who is a thief and scoundrel,” says Haz- ! “Because we had no boats, and thought it wrong to | She has the complexion of a peach. Pozzoni’s Medi- 
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the most constant in their attendance, and displayed 
the greatest enthusiasm and energy. But in time, | 
auctions began to pall even on them. One day, | 
Thompson went to the sale of the household effects | 
of the Rev. Mr. X——, who was about to return to | 
America, with his family. 

Lot 54 of the collection was a rocking-horse, a pie- 
ald that had lost its tail. Some one in the crowd— 
Thompson could not see him from where he stood— | 
was evidently anxious to get it, and Thompson 
thought it would be exceedingly funny to impress | 
that individual with a proper sense of the value of the | 
article. He began to bid briskly, and the other went | 
on outbidding him. At last, when they had reached | 
the astonishing sum of forty-five dollars, Thompson 
suddenly desisted. 

He was emboldened by his success, and when Lot 
63 was put up, again started the bidding. It was for 
a double perambulator and, curiously enough, the 
same man was bidding against him. Thompson, 
finding the other plainly bent on getting the article, 
ventured to offer fifty dollars. It was knocked down 
to him. As he turned sadly away from the house, he 
met Newnham, wearing a long face. 

“Hang it!’ said the latter, “I’ve made a fool of 
myself!” 

‘Thompson was too depressed to take advantage of 
the admission, and Newnham went on,— 

“There was some idiot betting for.a rocking-horse 
—did you notice it?—a battered old thing without a 
tail. I ran him up, of course—and got taken in! 
Forty-five dollars I had to pay! But I had my re- 
venge on the fellow. That perambulator’—— 
Thompson looked at him severely, and they went 
their respective ways. 








ee 
LEGAL. 


A legal adjustment of differences was sometimes 
very difficult for a man to obtain in the early days of 
California,—as it is elsewhere at times,—owing to 
local peculiarities. 


Two Mexicans who had been lucky in digging dis- 
puted the possession of an aged mule, not worth her 
keeping. The case was brought before a learned 
magistrate named Muggins, who, before listening to 
the trial, demanded that each claimant should pay 
three ounces of gold-dust for ‘cost of court.”’ 

Each party was then allowed to state his side of the 
case in his native language, of which Judge Muggins 
did not understand a word. This done, his Honor 
informed them, through an interpreter, that the case 
must be decided by a jury. 

Two ounces more ol been paid to meet this 
“extra expense,” twelve good men and true were 
These persons decided that the evidence 
was so conflicting that neither man owned the mule, 
but that, in strict justice, the plaintiff and defendant 
should draw straws for the bony beast. The foreman 
furnished the straws without extra cost, and amid a 
breathless silence, the Mexicans drew lots. 

The die was cast, and the case decided, but when 
the winner went proudly forth to claim his quadru- 
ed, it was discovered that a more subtile ‘‘Greaser’’ 
had stolen the mule. 
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ROUGH SPORT. 


Every nation has its own peculiar games, which, to 
a certain extent, indicate the ruling character or dis- 
position of the people. A recent traveller in Russian 
Central Asia thus describes a game which he wit- 
nessed near the frontiers of China: 


As we approached Yany-Kurgan, we saw what 
looked in the distance like a company of Cossacks 
exercising, but on nearer approach, proved to be a 
hundred or more of natives playing their favorite 
game of Kék-Bari, or gray wolf. It was market-day, 
and on such occasions, when horsemen congregate, a 
goat or a kid is good-naturedly seized upon, belonging 
to one who has had some piece of good fortune, and 
the animal is killed. 

The president of the game then takes his position, 
if possible near some steep or elevated place, and 
hands the goat to a horseman, who dashes down the 
~ at the risk of breaking his neck, and is immedi- 
ately pursued by the field, each of whom tries to 
snatch away the goat before the man can bring it 
back to the president. 

Men of various ages were on the ground, and some 
had mounted their boys before them to see the fun, 
which was in some respects not unlike a game of 
football. The race goes on till the carcass is torn in 
pieces, whereupon it “goes to pot,” and is boiled for 
a feast. Then the company is ready to seize another 
goat and commence again. 


—_—_—_+o—___ 
ODD NAMES. 


In the “Taming of the Shrew” one speaker ridi 
cules 
—"Stephen Sly, and old John Naps, of Greece, 
And Peter Turf, and Henry Pimpernell, 
And twenty more such names and men as these, 
Which never were, nor no man ever saw.” 
But people with very much worse names than these 
have actually been, and been seen—and are living 
yet. The names conjured up by Dickens are more 
then matched from the subscription list of a certain 
New York newspaper: 


Maria Pickles, Cynthia Neiderfrankensteinhauser, 
William F. Peterfish, John J. Cowhog, Laura Loof- 
borrow, Maggie Mussmaker, J. Tyranny, Minnie 
Bigghost, Fannie Vinegar, Susie Souse, Nora B. 
Freelove, Mattie B. Toogood, Mollie Whiteneck, Phe- 
nia Sufficool, Effie Blunk, Cora Coon, Viola Eystone, 
Rayte Shivers, Pearl Shad, Frankie Sample, John 
George Dingledog, 0. D. Pancake, Dick Turnipseed. 


———_+o-—___—- 


GIVING A CHARACTER. 


An American who had lived in Turkey several years 
gave his neighbors the following positive character: 


“T tell you what it is,” said he, “the Turks about 
here are just the inside-outsidest and the outside- 
insidest, the bottom-side-upwardest and the top-side- 
downwardest, the back-side-forwardest and the for- 
ward-side-backwardest people I have ever seen. Why, 
they call a compass which points to the north, ‘Queb- 
leh,’ south, just for the sake of contradiction; and 
they have to change their watches every twenty-four 





Pendelton, of the Cleopatra, was asked why his col- 
ors were hauled down, he replied,— 


hours, because they count their time from after suns 
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We thinkit pays us to 
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When children gather in delight 
To fill the air with bubbles bright, 
Of this let parents all be sure— 


The soap they use is good and pure, 
For, common grease in some we find 
With evil mixtures well combined 
That soon with burning sores will tell 
On lips and tongue, and gums as well, 
Let Ivory Soap, that’s made with care 
Of purest oils and essence rare, 

Be used by those who bubbles blow 
And greatest pleasure will they know, 
For brighter bubbles will be seen 
Where soap is pure and fresh and clean, 
While not a fear need cross the mind 
Of bad results of any kind. 
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This history is on an entirely novel and original plan, 
which makes it indispensable to every person, no matter 
how many other histories he may have, 

It is arranged chronologically by years, from 1492 to 
188. Every event is narrated in the order of its date. 
These are not contined, as in other works, to political 
matters, but embrace every branch of human action, 
It describes under its proper date all important patents, 
all discoveries in science and the usefularts; the digging 
of canals and the building of railroads and telegraph 
lines; the founding of towns and the erection of notable 
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floods, hailstorms, tornadoes, cyclones, epidemics; acci- 
dents and disasters on sea and land; riots and crimes, 
panics and business failures; “corners” and phenomenal 
prices in all markets; labor troubles, strikes, and lock- 
outs, and hundreds of other matters, never mentioned 
by historians, which are of the greatest importance to 
all who wish to understand the progress of their country. 
Besides being a history in the ordinary sense, it is a con- 
densed newspaper file for 400 years, 


DO YOU WANT IT? 


The History will be sent FREE by express to every 
person who forwards $1 for a year’s subscription to 


THE WEEKLY WORLD, 


The Great Agricultural and Family News- 
paper. 

Containing also all the best illustrated, literary and 
miscellaneous matter that appears in the Sunday 
edition of THE WORLD, the JOURNALISTIC MAR 
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culation of over 000 copies each issue. 

If preferred, the History will be sent by mail when ten 
cents extra is forwarded to prepay postage. Clubs will 
find the express cheaper, and single subseribers the mail, 
The books will be mailed at the subscriber's risk. 

This is beyond doubt the greatest offer ever made 
by any publication in this or any other country. 
The Premium alone is of more value than the 
amount paid, 
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| set, instead of reckoning up the day like Christians.” 
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For the Companion. 


THE RESCUE. 


(THE MEXICAN BORDERER’S STORY.) 


Now to the Lord Almighty— 
How wondrous are His ways!— 

And to our Lagy of Guadalupe 
And the Holy Virgin, praise! 

They pitied us in our anguish, 
And safe through thousand foes 

In the desert and the wilderness, 
Brought us to this repose; 

And we will love and praise them 
Till life itself shall close! 


"Twas a festal day in Larna, 
Our Blessed Lady’s feast; 
We were up and away to the 
As the dawn was red in the a 
To catch the swell of the matin hymn, 
The tirst chant of the priest. 
We knelt beside the altar 
With its pictures brought from Spain; 
The censers swung, the sweet Dells rung, 
Our hearts made glad refrain; 
And home we went at evening 
While the Angelus was tolled, 
And the peaks of the far Sierra 
Gleamed in the sunset gold. 
But just as we neared the hamlet, 
And the shadows deeper fell, 
From a cleft in the woody hillside 
















There came i I, 
And lo! the fieree Apaches 

In all their wild array 
Burst from the cedar thicket 


And bore us far away! 


Our Lady must have listened 
‘To the eries that rent the air, 

When I saw my loved Juanita 
Seized by her shining hair, 

And her brave young brother, Leon, 
Thrust with a sharp spear back— 

So the cougar springs on the helpless deer 
Ina lonely forest track. 

All night we went in silence 
By stream and steep defile, 

To halt at morn on the lofty cliffs, 
From Larna many a mile; 

To halt while our masters ate their fill 
Of the flesh of the mountain bear, 

Of meseal, acorns, cactus seeds, 
heir prisoners might not share, 

llow dread they were by light of day! 
Painted from waist to crown, 

T r sashes blazoned with the stars, 

i s streaming down; 

With charms of lightning-riven twigs, 
And stones their foes must shun, 

And, borne at their belts, the sacred meal 
For offerings to the sun, 

In horror and despair we gazed, 
When, hush! a bugle eall 

Came winding, winding through the air, 
And up the mountain wall! 

“The saints above watch o’er us!” 
In Leon's ear IT sighed; 

“By this | know in the plain below 
Our gallant soldiers ride!” 








Phe chief has caught the note! 
Creep wary through the grass; 
And stern with hate and fear he sets 
His braves to guard the ] $ 
Albeves are bent upon the 
As hawks in mid-air hover;— 
We breathe a prayer, and noiselessly 
Slip through the dense pine cover; 
And onee again that bugle-call 
Is borne upon the wind, — 
Our Lady’s grace!—and on we speed 
lo leave the tiends behind, 


His scouts 














Silent as startled quail we stole 
Beneath the kindly shade 

Till we turned the brow of the precipice 
And gained a quiet glade;— 

What was that rustling in the brake? 
Dos the false Apache follow ? 

It was only the partridge of the rock 
Scared from her sylvan hollow ;— 

Then on by erags where the tender lambs 
OW the mountain sheep are hid; 

Down streams that dark with pool and fall 





descend the rocks amid; 

(Ver sunny slopes whose blooms were gay 
sa varden bed in spring, 

With birds of every rainbow hue 


Like flowers that had taken wing; 

We heard the whir of the rattlesnake; 
Phe wildeat’s young we found; 

The stag, disturbed in his cool recess, 
Went by us with a bound; 

The evizzly bear and the cougar lurked 
Ineave and jungle dim; 

The panther, waiting for his prey, 
Couched on the pendant limb; 

1 pressed the cross to my beating heart, 
And with many a murmured prayer 
We passed unharmed the serpent’s coil, 

Unharmed the wild beast’s lair. 








At twilight, faint and ehill and bruised, 
And torn by flint and thorn, 

On the edge of the plain, in the tule reeds, 
We sank to rest, forlorn, 

The vulture wheeled above the marsh 3 
We heard the gray wolf's ery; 

But God was mereiful—we slept 
Vill the sun rose bright on high; 

And then, O blessed Virgin! 
The troops came dashing by! 


They halt! we mount! then swift we rode 
Through grove and cafon gray; 
(Yor the blinding sands of the weary waste 
Where the tired streams sink away 4 
Till just as the sunset splendor 
Was flooding plain and steep, 
nal 





‘ like a watt of paradise, 
Woke from its noonday sleep, 

Oh, never, never can we forget 
Phe joy of that glorious even 
e saw the Port, with its starry Flag, 
Pair as the gate of heaven! 

And te the Lord Almighty, 
Whe rales and guides our days, 


And the Saints, and the blessed Virgin, 
We lift our hearts in praise! 


EDNA DEAN PRocTOR, 


so 
For the Companion, 
HEROIC, 
In the sreat square in The Hague, Holland, 
called the VPloin, is the statue of William the Si- 


din 
the father of their 


lent, erecie ISis, “by the grateful people to 


atherhand.’ 


tle was a King who lived for the people, his 


country, and his God, and his death has been com- 
pared to that of our own Lincoln. The assassin 


Was a man named Balthazer Gerard, who falsely 


represented bimseclf to be a French Protestant, 
exiled for his religion. 

Philip TL. had offered twenty-five thousand 
crowns of gold to any one who would murder the 
Prince, and the friends of the latter had begeed 
him to take measures for self-protection, but his 


answer always was, 


in the hands «f i.” 


"My vears ar God. 


: church in the vale | 


| The Prince took Balthazer into his service, and | 


at the time he was murdered, he was living at the 
convent of St. Agatha at Delft, a building which is 
still standing. 

June 10, 1584, William was descending the 
staircase to dinner with his daughter, Louise de | 
Coligny, on his arm, when Balthazer met them 
with his passport in his hand, which he asked the 
Prince to sign. 

He was commanded to return later. 

At dinner the princess inquired who that young 
man was who had spoken to them, adding that 
his expression was the most terrible she had ever 
seen. ‘The assassin was at that time in waiting in 
a dark corner for his victim. 

At this fatal hour the King left the table, and 
approached the staircase, where the assassin was 
hidden in a recess. 

The assassin fired. 

The king staggered. He knew that he was mor- 
tally wounded, but the purpose of his life became 
the thought of his death. He had but a minute 
to speak, and his thought rose sublime in prayer, 
“God have mercy upon my poor people.” 

They were The Silent’s last words. The years 
have answered the prayer. 

—_—__<@>——___—__- 
HUMANE, 

It is scarcely fifty years since the brutal treatment 
of the insane was changed to merciful guardianship. 
Enlightened physicians insisted that insanity might 
be cured, if repose of mind and body and agreeable | 
moral and physical impressions were secured to the | 
patient. The revolution was a revolving back in| 
theory, if not in detail, to the old Egyptian method. 
But long before this rational method of dealing with 
the insane had been adopted by the medical profes- 
sion, an English clergyman, the Rev. Dr. Francis 
Willis, used itin his private asylum for the insane. 
He limited himself to thirty patients, of whom nine 
in ten were cured in the space of three months. | 








One of his patients was George III., who was con- 
fined at Kew, where he became so violent that the 
| clerical alienist was called in. The king, though dis- 

posed to regard Dr. Willis with favor, was shocked 
ut the fact that a clergyman had entered upon a secu- 
lar profession. 
“How do you reconcile it with your conscience, sir, 
to prefer medical practice to the duties of your sacred 
| calling?” asked the king. 
“May it please your Majesty,” answered Willis, 
| our Saviour went about healing the sick.” 
“Yes,” replied the king, “but I never heard that He 
had seven hundred pounds a year for doing so.” | 
Dr. Willis would use no harsh measures, which only 
irritated the king’s insanity. He insisted that moral 
influences and agreeable impressions should only be 
resorted to, even when the king was obstinate and 
threatened to become violent. } 
One evening the king, on being asked to go to bed, | 
refused. Dr. Willis insisted; the king flew into a | 
passion and loudly declared that he would not be dic- | 
tated to. The doctor repeated his request in a low, | 
resolute tone. | 
“Why, doctor, I believe what you say may be right,” 
| said the king, suddenly lowering his voice. “I will | 
go to bed.” 


“But it is not enough for your Majesty to go | 
| 
} 





bed,” said Willis, in the same quiet, tirm tone; ‘‘you 
| must be quiet when you are there.”’ 
| The king promised that he would be so, and slept 
until one o'clock, When he wished to get up. 

“Your Majesty must go to sleep again,’ answered 
| Willis, and the king, turning over, slept until morn- 
ing. 
| One day, while conversing with the king, the doc- 
| 


tor said,— 
“IT notice that your Maj 


‘sty’s nails are long; would 
you not like to cut them?” 





| ‘Yes; [have wished to do so for some time, but 
they will not let me have a knife,” answered the 


king. 
| ‘That is very odd; but if your Majesty will conde- 

scend to use mine, you will find it a very good one.” 

The king took it, cut his nails, and when he had fin- 
ished, Willis asked,— 

“Your Majesty’s beard is very long; would you not 
like to be shaved!” 

“No; T always shave myself.” 

“Your Majesty may shave yourself, if you please.” 

“Why, don’t you know they won’t let me have a 
razor, for fear I would commit. suicide?” 

“I am surprised that any one should have enter- 
tained such a strange idea. Your Majesty has too | 
much wisdom, too great a sense of your duty to your | 
people and yourself, ever to conceive of such a 
thought; and above all, your Majesty has too much 
| religion, and too just a sense of the duty you owe 
| God, to ineur His displeasure.” 

“Most certainly I have,” answered the king, with | 
reverence. ‘You talk, doctor, like a wise and good 
| man—very differently from those L have about me. I 
} am happy to have you here.” 
| The doctor ordered the king’s shaving-cup, brush 
jand razor to be brought in. The royal attendants 
|} remenstrated. ‘Do as I bid you,” said the doctor, as 
resolutely as when dealing with the king. “1 will take 
the responsibility.” 

lhe king shaved himself quietly, and in a few 
months went in state to St. Paul’s Cathedral to thank 
| God for his recovery, which, however, was not per- 

manent, 





+O 
A TIMELY RIDE. 

| 
It may seem at first that the boy mentioned in 
this incident, which is given by Edward Everett Hale 
| in his **Boy Heroes,” did nothing either heroie or re- 
markable, but it is a good illustration of the value of 
doing one’s very best under all circumstances. } 


There was a boy whom I will name Luke Varnum. 
He was fifteen years old, and he was lame of his left | 
foot. So, when every other boy in Number Five, and | 
every man, old and young, shouldered his firelock and | 
miurched off to join Gen. Stark, and go and fight the 
Hessians at Bennington, Luke was left at home. He 
limped out and held the stirrup for Lieut. Chittenden 
to mount, and then he had to stay at home with the 
babies and the women. The men had been gone an 
hour and a half, when three men galloped up on 
horseback. And Luke went down to the rails to see 
| who they were. 
|} “Is there nobody here?” said one of them. 
“Yes,” said Luke; “I am here.” 
“TL see that,” said the first man, laughing. “What 
I mean is, is there nobody here can set a shoe?” | 
“I think I can,” said Luke. “I often tend fire for | 
Jonas. I can blow the bellows, and I can hold a! 
horse’s foot. Anyway, I will start up the fire.” | 
Luke went into the forge and took down the tinder- 
box and struck a light. He built the fire, and hunted 
up half-a-dozen nails which Jonas had left uninten- 
tionally, and he had even made two more, when a} 
fourth horseman came slowly down ona walk. “What 
luck,” said he, “to tind a forge with the tire lighted!” 
“We found one,” said Marvin, “with a boy who 
knew how to light it.” ; 
lhe other speaker flung himself off the horse mean 
while. And Luke pared the hoof of the dainty creat 
| uve, and measured the shoe, which was too big for 





her. He heated it white, and bent it closer, to the 
proper size. ? 

“It is a poor fit,” he said, “but it will do.” 

“It will do very well,” said her rider. ‘But she is 
very tender-footed, and I do not dare trust her five 
miles unshod.”’ 

For pride’s sake, the first two nails Luke drove 
were those he had made himself. And when the shoe 
was fast, he said, ‘‘Tell Jonas that I het up the forge 
—and put on the shoe.” 

“We will tell him,” said the colonel, laughing, and 
he rode on. 

But one of the other horsemen tarried a minute, 
and said, “Boy, no ten men who left you to-day have 
served your country as you have. It is Col. War- 
ner. 

When I read in history how Col. Warner led up his 
regiment just in time to save the day at Bennington, 
Iam apt to think of Luke Varnum. When I read 
that that day decided the battle of Saratoga, and de- 
termined that America should be independent, I think 
of Luke Varnum. When I go to see monuments 
erected in memory of Col. Warner and Gen. Stark, 
and even poor old Burgoyne, I think of Luke Var- 
num, and others like him. And then sometimes I 
wonder whether every man and boy of us who brave- 
ly and truly does the very best thing he knows how 
to 7 does not have the future of the world resting 
on him. 


——§oe— 





For the Companion. 


THE LADY AND THE MOCKING-BIRD. 


A mocking-bird, in his gilded cage, 
Sang sweet as the breath of spring; 

Aye, sweeter than ever a maiden’s page, 
Writ with love's offering, 


Was the song that welled from the little throat 
In — of his prison fair: 

O gladsome thing, with an angel’snote, 
Fit for the sun and air. 


Precious the lesson to human heart, 
To sing whatever betide; 

A voice sent down from the heavens thou art, 
When the doors were opened wide. 


The bird sang on, and ’twas clear and strong, 
As if his soul were stirred; 

But the lady was tired of the ardent song, 
And spoke with hasty word. 


The singing ceased with a frightened start. 
And a drooping of the head 

A | epee wing, and a beating heart,— 
The mocking-bird was dead. 


O parents fond, in your home-like nests 

‘here are precious human birds; 

Have a tender care in your living, lest 
By thoughtless, hasty words, 


You hush the singing, or break the wings, 
Or crush the soul that strives; 
For pitiful most of earthly things 
Are thwarted human lives, 
SARA K. BOLTON, 


a 
TOLD THE TRUTH. 


A suspicious man, who acts as if every person 
would cheat him if he could, is often the dupe of 
his own cleverness. De Witt, the Dutch statesman 
of the seventeenth century, gained victories over for- 
eign diplomatists by telling the truth. They thought 
his frankness a cloak to hide his real purpose, and 
wasted their skill in trying to discover and thwart it. 
The following story illustrates the duping power of 
undue suspicion : 


A farmer living in the Connecticut valley had a fine 
cow, which a neighboring farmer had tried in vain to 
buy. One day the cow failed to give milk, and was 
attacked by spasms which with other ailments made 
her worthless as a milker. 

“Wife,” said the farmer, one morning, “we shall 
have to sell our cow, after all.” 

“Yes, if we can sell her.” 

“Well, Neighbor B—— will buy her. He’s been 
after her for a long time.” 

“You don’t suppose he wants a worthless cow, do 
you?” 

“No, but I’m tired of having him tease me to sell 
her. The next time he comes I shall tell him 1 have 
concluded to sell.” 

“But you know the cow isn’t worth a tenth of what 
she cost.” 

“I know it. 
him so.”’ 

Within a week, old B—— drove into the barn-yard. 
“Good-morning, neighbor,” said he, “I hear that you 
are going to sell the cow I like so well.” 

“Well, yes, wife and I have concluded to get rid of 
her. She doesn’t give any milk, and we have no more 
use for her. Possibly she may improve with a change 
of pasturage, but I doubt it.” 

*Doesn’t give any milk, hey?” 

“No; and she was, as you know, an unusually good 


milker.”’ 

“Umph! Yes. Well, look here! I'll buy her any 
way. The fact is, I’ve taken a fancy to the breed.” 

“But she hasn’t given any milk for two weeks, and 
I don’t think she ever will again. Besides, she is in 
poor health generally, and_it’s possible she may not 
recover.” 

Mr. B—— instantly thought, “He’s too frank. It’s 
his intention to keep me from buying the cow. Any- 
way, I don’t believe a word he says about the animal.” 
So he said, ‘*‘See here! I'll give you so much for her,” 
—naming a sum equal to more than half of the cow’s 
original cost. 

“But she isn’t worth it, Mr. B—. J 
shouldn't be s ised if she died within a month.” 

“Nonsense! [Pll risk it! Here!” and B-— pulled 
out the money. “Bring out the cow, and I’ll take her 
right home with me.” 

lhe owner of the cow hesitated at first, but finally 
brought out the cow. B—— paid the money, and took 
her home, chuckling to himself, “I can see a few 
things if I haven’t got eyes in the back of my head.” 

In less than a month the cow, which had not given 
a drop of milk in that time, died. .B—— was furious, 
but he knew he had neither a legal nor a moral claim 
for damages, and for once in his life he was shamed. 
In a few days, however, he received the following 
note from his neighbor : 

“You see I was telling the t 
To prove it, I return the money! 


But I shall be honest and frankly tell 


I tell you I 





ruth about that cow. 


+or— 


GOUNOD’S PURPOSE. 


Once I heard, says a writer in the New York Mail 
and Express, Gounod relate the story of his early 
difficulties. His mother was poor, but tried to edu- 
cate her sons. He, Charles, suffered to see her work- 
ing day and night in order to give him an education, 
and did not like to disappoint her. The mother wished 
him to enter the normal school, but he knew he must 


| be a musician. 


He told her his plans, and she replied,— 

“Are you serious?” 

“Certainly.” 

“You will not go to the normal school?” 

“Never.” 

“And you intend to go where?” 

“To the conservatory of music.” 

“It is my turn to say never.” 

The poor woman was beside herself because of the 
gesture of decision made by her son, and continued, 
“We shall see. Your studies shall be doubled. If in 
drawing lots you are unlucky, and become a soldier, 
I shall not pay fora substitute. Rather a thousand 
times that my son should shoulder a gun than become 
a Bohemian!’ 

“Mother,” replied the obdurate genius, “I shall 


double my lessons because you wish it, but I cannot 
become a soldier. What will I do? I shall be ex 
empted, because I shall have gained the Grand Prix 
de Rome.”’ 

The mother called to her aid the dean of the col- 
-_ He sent for young Gounod, and said to him, 
*Do you wish to be a musician?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Pooh! music is not a profession.” 

“What? — It is not a profession to be a Mozart, We- 

ni 





yish is not to be a Mozart. At your age Moz- 
art was celebrated. Show me what youcando. We 
shall see. There, I will give you some words, and 
you will set them to music.” 

Two hours after Gounod returned with the music. 

“Now sing it,” said the dean. 

“Sing? And the piano?” 

“Piano? And for what purpose?” 

“To accompany myself. Without the piano you 
cannot appreciate the harmony.”’ 

“TI do not care for the harmony. It is the musical 
sentiment I want.” 

Gounod sang, and when he had finished, turned his 
head timidly toward his judge. The dean was con- 
quered. Tears ran down his cheeks, as he took Gou- 
nod in his arms, and said,— 

“Be a musician, my son; we cannot fight against 

enius. 

The mother was obliged to submit, but in taking 
her son to his first teacher, she said, ‘Make his life 
hard. Show him all the difficulties.’ At the end of 
a year the teacher said, ‘‘Resign yourself, madame; 
he is gifted. I can teach him no more.” 

Gounod kept his vow, and won the Prix de Rome 
just in time to be exempt from conscription. 


eS oe 


SOCIABLE, 


The manner in which most families in cities hold 
themselves aloof from strangers has its advan- 
tages. The new comers are not afflicted with the 
presence of ‘‘sociable” callers like the one described 
in the following incident: A family moving into a 
pleasant neighborhood in a small town had hardly 
unpacked their household goods when a woman liv- 
ing in the next house came bustling into their sitting- 
room. 

“How do you do?” she said in the sprightliest 
tone. “I’m Mrs. Clark, and I live next door. 
thought I’d run in and get acquainted right off.” 

“Will you be seated?” asked the lady of the house, 
a reserved woman, and one inclined to regard with 





favor the proprieties of calling. 

“Well, I guess I will sit down,” and the unexpected 
pomnend deposited herself in a chair, and threw off her 
shawl. 

“You're strangers here, aren’t you?” 

“Yes.” 

“From Bently, I think?” 

“Yes.” 

“You'll find this a real nice town.” 

“IT hope so.” 

“Oh, I’m sure you will. The society is very good 
indeed. Do you go out much?” 

“No; very little.” 

“You keep a servant I suppose?” 

“Yes; one.” 

“This is a very pleasant house. 
that lived here last. They wasn’t very sociable. I’m 
sociable myself. 1 like to feel free to run out and in 
at any time with my neighbors. I’m not a bit formal. 
I hate formal calls.” 

“Indeed.” 

“Oh, la, yes, I want folks to come right in to my 
house, and make themselves at home. What nice 
re you have. Did you buy them in Bently?” 

“No. 

“T thought not. And your parlor set is so nice. I 
— when you moved in. Whose make is your 
piano? 

“It is a Dexter.” 

| hever saw one of that make before. Is it a good 
one? 

“We think so.” 

“Are they high-priced?” 

“Not very.” 

“T’ve been admiring that fern-leaf pattern in your 
curtains ever since you hung them up. There are 
silk threads in the curtains, aint there?” 

“Yes; they are part silk.” 

“They must have been very expensive. I see you 
have one of those antique chairs that are so stylish 
now. Is it really old or just made to look so?” 

“Tt is a family heirloom.” 

**How nice!” 

The ‘sociable’ woman remained long enough to 
ask all the ee her curiosity suggested, and 
then departed, leaving the indignant lady of the 
house in a frame of mind not likely to induce socia- 
bility on her part in the future. 


I knew the family 





BRAVE. 


A remarkable story is given in Land and Water of 
a pony that rescued his master from the attack of a 
savage dog. The master was a clergyman residing in 
a lonely neighborhood, and on the occasion in ques- 
tion was travelling with the pony, a retriever anda 
hound on a visit to a sick parishioner in the night. 
The route led past a herdsman’s cottage where an 
exceedingly fierce dog was kept. This dog, having 
broken loose, made an attack upon the party, rushing 
first upon the retriever and then the hound. 

In defence of his two pets, the clergyman dis- 
mounted to beat off the assailant. Instantly the sav- 
age creature turned upon him. The hound had al- 








ready been disabled, and the retriever, badly shaken, 
had hidden itself behind a hedge. 

The poor clergyman was compelled to defend him- 
self as best he could, having no other weapon than a 
light riding-whip. 

Suddenly he heard a clatter behind him, and next 
moment the faithful pony, rushing forward, darted 
so courageously upon the dog that the ugly brute 
turned and fled, evidently mistaking the pony in the 
darkness for some carnivorous beast larger and even 
more dangerous than himself. 

The gallant pony gave chase, never pausing until he 
had driven the common assailant inside the herds- 
man’s gate. He then returned quite docile to his 
master, and the hound and the retriever, venturing 
from their hiding-places, the re-united quartet were 
able to pursue their journey in safety once more. 


> 2 
MASKED, 

The design of men who, after a pleasant word or 
some statement that seems flattery, have a selfish 
object to present, is often understood by the person 
whom they intend, if possible, to victimize. A He- 
brew dealer in old clothes was accosted by a stranger, 
whose manner of approaching him led the Jew to 
suspect him of a selfish purpose. This is the way it 
was done: 








“Can I get a suit of clo’es here fur ’bout twelve 
| dollars?” 
“Humph!” 
“I’m engaged to buy suits for six friends. I s’pose 
you'll ed a commission ?” 
“yy nt’? 

“I want to buy a forty-dollar beaver suit, and shall 
pay cash down.” 

“Gid eoudt! You don’d mean pizness; you shoost 
got dat patend medicine vat cures corns on der toes 
und information on der brain! I don’d vant nothink 


| of der kind, so shoost you pud eoudt!” 
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For the Companion. 


TWO LITTLE THIEVES. 


Said Christabel to little Kate, 
“Here is a wish-bone,—lovely, too! 
I stole it off from cook’s own plate, 
And ran away with it to you. 


| 





“Now, hold it so, and shut your eyes, 
Then wish a wish, but do 








run over to Mrs. Peters’s and borrow me some 
more mixing” 

‘““Ba-a-a-a!” 

Oh dear, what a dreadful noise that was! But 
it didn’t sound a bit more dreadful than old Billy 
looked, with his head lowered and his foot pound- 
ing angrily. He was so big, too, and his horns 
were so crooked, and he was such a very little 
ways away. 

Mother Bunch began to whimper. 
breath came in little frightened gasps. 

“Run, Teddy! run, Mother Bunch!” she cried. 
“Get o-over the fence quick’s ever you can! I— 





Gracie’s 


| gramma! grampa! gramma!” 


And when Grandma Nelson came hurrying out 
a minute later, Teddy and Mother Bunch were out 
of the pasture safe, though crying as loud as they 


could, and Gracie, who did not dare to run, was 
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! : . : ‘. 
still flourishing her arms and dancing up and 
' down and screaming for help. 








Grandma Nelson got over that fence as spry as 
if she were only half of sixty years old, and 
drove Billy away in a hurry. Then she helped 
the children move back to the fence-corner. 

“It’s safer here, if ’tisn’t quite so pleasant,” 
said she. She didn’t laugh or scold or even say it 
served them right; but there was a twinkle in her 
eye. “I wouldn’t go into the pasture again,” she 
said. ‘Now you’d better come and have a lunch.” 

And in they went. 

So I think Gracie was a brave little girl, don’t 
you? And I am almost sure Grandma Nelson 
thought so, too. 

But I can’t help thinking it would have been 
a great deal better if she had minded; and I know 








Grandma Nelson thought just the same. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 


RIDDLE. 


I come in the summer just once, that is all! 
et people may see me in June and July, 








not tell! 
No, Katie, you must not sur- 
mise 
About my wish,” said 
Christabel. 
“Allready? Wait till I count 
four— 
O—nh!” wide-stretched 


the eyes of blue; 
Sly pussy darted through the 
door, 
And not a wish-bone was 
in view. 
EmMA C. Down. 
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For the Companion. 
A BRAVE LITTLE GIRL. 


“Look out for old Billy !” 
said Grandpa Nelson, whet- 
ting his scythe in the kitch- 
en doorway. ‘‘He’s cross 
to children.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Gracie, 
promptly, ‘‘we will.” 

‘Don’t go near the pas- 
ture, and he won’t touch 
you !” called Grandma Nel- 
son from the cheese-room. 

“No, ma’am,” Gracie 
answered again, for her- 
self and Teddy and Mother 
Bunch. ‘We'll just play 
this side of the fence. 
Come, children.” 

Gracie was the oldest. 
She was seven, and little 
Mother Bunch was three 
years old, and Teddy was 
between. 

They were very busy. 

There was all the sand 
in the sand-bank to be 
made into cakes and pies. 

“We've got to cook all 
we can for the Reunion,” 
said Gracie, looking back 
over her shoulder at grand- 
ma. ‘Have you gota real 
good way to make plum- 
cake, gramma ?” 

Grandma laughed, and 
said she didn’t know but 
what she had. 

But it was a good deal of 
fun to make the sand-cake, 
with little bits of stones 
for plums, and white earth 
for sugar, and sand for 
everything else. 

Pretty soon, however, 
when the sun got higher 
and hotter, and the merry 
little breezes died away, it 
didn’t seem so pleasant 
there in the fence-corner. 

“It’s real hot,” said 
Gracie, straightening up. 
“Seems as if the sun’s 
dried up all the wind, too, 
don’t it?” 

Teddy had just come 
with a little pail of water, 
which they played was 

“mixing milk.” He put 
it down, and mopped his 
sweaty little face. 

“Tt looks nice and cool 
under the firs, though,” 
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said he. 
Gracie thought so her- 
self. She had been thinking so for a long time. 
“So it does,” said she. 
in the pasture, Teddy.” 


“Well, old Billy aint anywhere round,” declared 
Til 
take ‘long a stick. Come, will you ?—and we’ll 


Teddy. ‘’Sides, who’s afraid of a sheep? 
play move.” 

It did look dark and cool and shady under the 
fir-trees, and they were only a little way over the 
fence, and there wasn’t a sheep to be seen. 

So in less time than it takes me to tell you 
about it, Grace had crawled through the fence, and 
Ted had climbed over, and Mother Bunch, whose 
real name was Ruthie, had rolled under, and there 
they were, sand-cakes and all, in the shade of the 
fir-trees. 

“Isn’t it the pleasantest you ever saw ?” cried 
Gracie, after a little delightful while. “Let's 
some here every day, won’t we? Will you please 


“But—but that’s over 
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A WISE CONCLUSION. 


storm came up. 


sister Helen had been put to bed, a severe thunder- | ing, ‘‘Well, I dess J will, too! 


Their cribs stood side by side, and their mother, | words. 


| his head on his pillow, “Well, I’m going to trust 
| in God!” 
| Little Helen sat a minute longer thinking it 


One summer evening after Harry and his little | over, and then laid her own little head down, say- 


” 


And twice during August,— 
now, pray do not eall 
Me a fraud, though a false 
hood my words would 
imply. 
Because in these latter years 
men have debarred 
Me from labor, from favor, 
all honors, forsooth! 
To deem me devoid of 
goodness were hard, 
For Pm surely not wanting 
in virtue and truth. 


all 


And now, with a few start- 
ling facts, | will end: 
You may see me in autumn 
twice more, if you try; 
Though IT come in your life- 
time once only, my 
friend, ; i 
T appear to vou twice dur- 
ing Fourth-of.July! 
MERIDEN. 


2. 
BROKEN WoORDs. 


Example: Break a mag 
Nificent mansion, and leave 
a child’s name for a parent 
and to) fasten. Answer 
PALACE—PA, LACE, 


1. Armed; and leave a tri 
bunal and part of a river. 

2. A hard substance; and 
leave a masculine name and 
an insect. 

3. A revolving franie in a 
fence; and leave changes 
and a plate of burned clay tor 
rooting, ete. : 

4. Cloth woven with fig 
ures; and leave fillets or 
bands and to endeavor. 

5. A petty lord; and leave 
to domineer and a tish, 

6. Demanded; and leave 
preeise and a masculine nick 
hime. 

7. One who opposes by 
argument; and leave that 
on which we are’ employed 
and a conjunction. ‘ 

8. The capital of one of the 
Central States; and leave 
candid and a fortress. 

9 Acid salt; and leave a 
juice of certain trees and a 
sailor. 

10. A person given toa foe 
as a pledge; and leave an 
army and an era. 

11, A small hole to admit a 
cord; and leave to observe 
and to allow. 

12. Savage; and leave 
horse-armor and one who de 
nies the divinity of Christ. 

13. To exceed in rivalry; 
and leave abroad and to try 
to equal. 

14. Your own person; and 
leave belonging to you and 
an imaginary spirit. 

15. A salt of nitrie acid 
anda base; and leave an egg 
and to value. 

16. To expose to injury; 


and leave conclusion and 
passion. 
The first letter of each 


word of the first part, read 
down, will name an impor 
tant event which occurred 
on July 1, 1690. Those of 
the second part, read in the 
same manner, will name an 
other important event, which 
occurred on July 24, 100. 
CYRIL DEANE. 


3. 
CURTAILMENTS, 


Curtail a piece of money, 
and leave a name famous in 
American history; again, 
and leave an enclosure. 

The Grecian goddess of 
wisdom, and leave a piece of 
cloth fastened with brooches, 
worn by Roman and Grecian 
ladies; again, and leave an 
outer garment; again, and 
leave a partner. 

Saved, and leave scanty; 
again, and leave a feigned 
blow; again, and leave a 
spring of mineral water. 

The letters cut off, eight in 
all, rightly arranged, will 
give a famous Spartan com. 
mander, who was slain while 


fighting against the Thebans, 305 B.C. 


Rosk MApDDER. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Summer. 


lightning. 
They told each other their fears. 
afraid the lightning would strike them. 


up. They trembled afresh at each peal. 


the storm. 








in the next room, heard them as they sat up in bed | 
and talked, in low voices, about the thunder and | 


They were 


They wondered whether they would be killed | 
right off and whether the house would be burnt | 


But tired riature could not hold out as long as | cook, who was making cake, 


| 
Harry became very sleepy, and at last with re- | ma! 
newed cheerfulness in his voice, he said, as he laid | my hands !” 


And they both went to sleep, without more| 2. : 7 ‘ 
; » 
M. L. B. MANOR 
—— —+or- = CATERAN 
P 
Fovur-YEAR-OLD Belle had been watching Tom, “ my 3 : me 
| the cat, squeeze through a very small hole under woR 8ST ED 





| the house. “O mamma,” she said, “‘you ought 


3. 
7 . , Victoria—England. 8, Francis-Joseph—Austria. 
to have seen Tom! He just mashed, and went | }» Victoria—England aaa aiiiaatiae 


Oscar—Sweden and Norway. 


_ 


9 





under !” ¥ | 3, Christian—Denmark. 9, Abdul-Hamid—Turkey. 
| 4, Alexander—Russia, 10, Louis—Portugal. 
LitttE Harry had been out in the kitchen with | 5, Leopold—Belgium. — 11, Mereedes—spain. 
and had broken an | ®& William—Germany. 12, Humbert—Italy. 


| rags : : 7, William—Holland, = 13, George—Greece. 
legg. Running in to inamma, he said, “See, mam- sd ; ; oe 

se ane ‘ avy , 4. s-he-et; 2, pr-act-ice; 3, p-rim-ate; 4, t-reason- 
T broke an egg, and got the gravy all Over | able ; 5, c-ave-ut; 6, fl-aunt-ing; 7, r-our ing ; 
| 8, 8-cream-ing ; 








9, b-road-en; 10, lo-Como-tion, 
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For the Companion. 
SELF-CURE. 


which, 
Physicians tell us 


The body, to a large extent, is a machine 
when disarranged, repairs itself. 


of the vis medicatric nature—the power to heal in- 


herent in nature. It is natural to get well. The | 
body's recuperative resources are not equal to every 
need, but they are very great. It is because of this 


even that the well man tends to keep well, if he con- 
forms to nature’s laws, for the system is ever full of 
the disposal of which 
nature has provided for, better than any city has for 
the disposal of its deadly sewage. 


poison from its own waste, 


lake the case of an ordinary wound. It needs only 
to have its disrupted parts brought together, and na- 
ture does the healing; and even in many cases where 
the parts are not brought together, nature fills up the 
space with new flesh. So nature will mend a broken 
bone 
be allowed the requisite rest. 

Dyspepsia, whether 
the 


worry 


indueed by improper eating 
over-work, or care, 
wholly disappear on re- 
and compliance with the laws of 


negleet of exereise, brain 


waned fret, will in time 
moval of the cause 
attire. 

The best physicians now freely admit that typhoid 
great majority of cases, would recover 
that they need medicine 
and comfort, and that pure 
all drugs. The 
More and more 
in no case, 


puttionts, in the 
Without a drop of medieine ; 
matiniy to promote ease 


air is better for them than sume is 
is it 
any 


other diseases. 
wdmitted that, 


curative 


true of some 
being do drugs have 
us the 
aids in the case of a badly broken limb, by removing 
irritating bits, spicule, 


power, but only aid nature, surgeon 


ete., and securing the 


adjustment and fixation of the parts. 


proper 
Phe old-time doctors greatly overdosed people—in 
multitudes of eases to death. 
Within 
called to watch wiih a neighbor far gone in consump 
tion, 


literally dosed people 
less than twenty years 


was shown eleren different medicines, each of 


which she was to administer during the night, aceord 
ing to the varving symptoms. 

be too strongly emphasized that those 
who observe the 
likely to keep well 
little power over such persons, 


It cannot 
laws of their physieal nature are 
and even infectious diseases have 
and would wholly dis. 
appear if all observed these laws. 
> 
HUMOR IN ANIMALS. 


rhe reasoning of animals has been observed by nat- 


nralists with a good deal of curious interest; and 
stories are told without number to illustrate it. It 


seems from the most recent anecdotes related of 


domestic pets that these companions of man may of 
late 
ts former generations of eats and dogs did not display. 


have been acquiring an unusual shrewdness such 


Some of these cannot fail to amuse, if they serve no 
purpose of philosophy. An English writer tells the 
following 

A family let their house furnished, leaving in it a 
large dog. The tenant was an old lady, who liked to 
sit in a particularly comfortable chair in the drawing 
room, but, as the dog was also very fond of this chair, 
she frequently found him in possession. 

Being rather afraid of the dog, she did not care to 
drive him out, and therefore used to go to the win- 
and eall “Cats!” The dog would then rush to 
the window and bark, and the lady would take pos- 
session of the chair. 

One day the dog entered the room and found the 
old lady in the chair. He ran to the window and 
barked excitedly. The lady got up to see what was 
the matter, and the dog instantly seated himself in 


dow 


the chair. 

A monkey, who was usually fastened up in a car- 
riage-house, would frequently undo his chain, make 
his way out, run along to the house, get up above the 
entrance-door and hang upon the bell-wire, causing 
the bell to ring. On the door being opened, he would 
drop down into the lobby—an uninvited guest. 


*, on the simple condition that the adjusted parts | 


s is made, | 
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a personal friend, | 
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cook forgot to fetch in the parrot. Soon she heard | 
several loud sneezes from the garden. Looking out, 
she discovered it was the parrot, who, as soon as he 
saw her, called out,— 

“Polly’s got a cold.” 

It was true, and poor Polly, who had been almost 
human in her speaking, undoubtedly received in turn 
the eare and nursing of a child. 

a 
ESCAPED. 

A party of Russian revolutionists was once assem- 
bled, and, according to the author of Underground 
Russia, indulging in reminiscences of past perils. 
One of them, Krapotkine by name, had escaped from 
custody by a shrewd plan, and it was he whose story 
was most eagerly desired. Krapotkine, by feigning 
illness, had been transferred to the Nicholas Hospi- 
tal, where he speedily became so much better that he 
was allowed to take daily exercise in the courtyard 
of the building. A sentinel, musket in hand, was 
always by his side. 


It one day occurred to him that, in the event of his 
taking to his heels, the sentinel would, by a natural 
instinet, rush upon him, instead of running to the 
gate to intercept him there. Thus the se ntinel must 
of necessity lose some steps, and the fugitive, having 
eluded his first grasp, might reasonably hope to reach 
the gate first. 

Soon after this, he managed to communicate with 
his friends, and a plan was matured providing for 
their assistance. 

A plan was resolved upon. One of the conspirators 
hired a room in the third story of a house directly op- 
posite the hospital. From the window could be seen 
the other five sentinels posted along the streets, to- 
gether with Krapotkine, as he waited in the court-yard. 
The signal for flight was to be given by means of a 
violin, which the watcher would play when all indica- 
tions were favorable, ceasing when they became 
dangerous. 

Krapotkine went out to take his exercise, on the day 
appointed. No sooner had he entered the court-yard 
than he heard the violin. He did not at once profit 
by the signal, and lo! the music suddenly stopped. 
I'wo minutes afterwards, some carts containing wood 
entered the court-yard. 

The music recommenced. Krapotkine threw off his 
long dressing-gown, in which he could not run, and 
started for the gate. The guard, as he had antici- 
pated, rushed at him, and the fugitive eluded the 
touch of his bayonet only by the fraction of an inch. 

Once outside the gate, Krapotkine dashed at the 
vehicle waiting there, and was driven off at full speed. 

At the hospital a great uproar of course followed. 
rhe officer of the guard, with his soldiers, hastened 
out at the shouts of the sentinel. Completely beside 
himself, the latter tore his hair, erying,— 

“Tamruined! Tamruined! Runafter him! 
low him!” 

For a time he was even incapable of giving orders, 
and Krapotkine was meanwhile driven away to a place 
of safety. 


Fol- 


> 
CONFUSED. 

Every year a certain proportion of the children of 
the London board schools enter into a competitive 
examination in Scriptural knowledge, for prizes 
which consist of handsomely bound Bibles and 
taments. 


Tes- 
The competitors write answers to printed 
questions, and the following specimens of their work 
illustrate that one result of the 
to make “hash” 


cramming process is 
of the children’s knowledge 


“Abraham was the father of Lot, 
One was called Hishmale 


and ad tew wives. 
and tother Haggar, he kept 
wun at home, and he turned tother into the desert, 
where she became a pillow of salt in the daytime, 
and a pillow of tire by night.” 

Another on Joseph: 

‘Joseph wore a Koat of many garments. He was 
chic f butler to Faro and told in dreams. He married 
Potiffers dortor, and he led the Giphans out of bond- 
age and died in sight of the promised land.” 

rhis was offered on Moses : 

Moses was an Egypshion. Ie lived in a ark made 
of bulrushes, and he kept a golden calf and worshipt 
brazen snakes, and he het Kwales and manner. He 
was kort by the air of his ed while riding under the 
bow of atree, and he was killed by his son Absolom 
as he was hangin from the bow. His end was 
peace.” 


>—_— 
RIFLE PRACTICE, 
rhe following interview of an Englishman with a 
Turk in Asia reveals a laughable ignorance on the 
part of the latter in regard to what would be con- 
sidered a good shot among the sportsmen of this 
country. 


“Is there much game in the neighborhood?” I in. 


quire “lof my companion. 





After so strong evidence of shrewd intelligence on | 


the part of animal pets, one can hardly hesitate to be- 
lieve this which is told of a parrot. 

A lady had a tame parrot. 
been put out in the garden, a shower came on, but the 


One day when it had | 


o. A few wild goats are sometimes to be seen 
on the rocks. 1 have a beautiful gun. I will show it 
to you afterwards.’ 

“Is it for partridges or for big game?” I asked. 

“For big game. It is rifled,’ he replied, “but I 
often load it with shot, and shoot at partridges, that 
is, when they are all huddled together on the ground. 
Do you shoot much in your country with ball?” 

“Yes; there is a great meeting once a year near 
London. All the best marksmen attend, and the 
queen gives a prize for the best shot.” 

“Does she give many paras?” 

“A great many—several hundred livas.” 

“Now, could one of your best shots hit that cow?” 
pointing to an animal about four hundred yards dis- 
tant. 

“Yes. 

“What a marvel!” said the Turk. 


o——_——— 
NATURAL HISTORY. 

There are persons who will confide their entire 
history to a fellow-traveller, who is perhaps bored to 
the point of desperation by the narrative. We all 
have met, and suffered from meeting, the animated 
interrogation-point. 


A gentleman standing in front of a famous restau- 
rant where turtles were exhibited in the window, was 
accosted by a son of Erin, who inquired,— 

“Will ye plaze tell me what they call thim things?” 

“Those, my friend | benignly], are turtles.” 

“Hem! Yes. What did ye say them was?” 

“Turtles.” 

“Are the y turtles, sor?” 

“Yes. 

“Turtles, turtles [mus ingly}. 
thim was turtles, sor? 

o I've told you so several times.” 

“Oh, they are turtles, sor! Plaze will ye answer 
me another question?” 

“Well [impatiently], what fs it?” 

“Are thim things raal turtles, or be they mock tur- 
tles, sor?” 


Indade, and you said 


Yes. 


———_o__—_ 


A GERMAN went into a restaurant, and as he took 
his seat, an Irish waiter came up and bowed politely. 
. a geht's?” said the German, also bowing po- 
itely 

“Wheat cakes!” shouted the waiter, mistaking the 
st aluty ution for an orde T. 

‘Nein! nein /” said the German. 

“Nine!” said the waiter. “You'll be lucky if you 

get three.’"—New York Sun. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, operating through the blood, 
eradicates the scrofulous taint. [Adv, 
| —~————_ - 
The depressing effects of wari weather are over- 
| come by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 100 doses $1. (Ade. 
siemens ateiaie 

To insure success in cooking use only Thurber, 
Whzyland & Co.’s strictly pure Spices. They are selected 
with great care, and differ from all other brands in their 
greater purity and strength. [Adv. | 

—_——__>——_— 

For Breakfast, Cocoa has become a general favor- 
ite wherever introduced. W. Baker & Co.’s prepara- | 
tions have been the standard of purity and excellence 
for over one hundred years, and their Breakfast Cocoa 
is sold everywhere. [Ade. 








1 AweRtgaN GyeL oye 
ors; EX SAN see rettANUracTURE 


‘on Exie® FOR 48 PAGE CATALOGUE. 
GORMULLY & JEFFERY. CHICAGO, ILLS. 


SUMMER RESORTS 





IN NEW ENGLAND. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 


Containing six large and accurate Maps, a pee: oe 
view of the White Mountains, and Excursion Ra 

Sent free on application to PASSENGER DEPART- 

MEN T, Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston, Mass. 


Art Interchange, 


For JUNE, JULY, AUGUST, only 


ONE DOLLAR. 


This gives six issues of a 20-page poner: six Pattern 
Embroidery Supplements, full size; also three very beau- 
— Cc ‘olored Studies, viz. 
IY of SNOW BALLS; STUDY of DOG- 
WOOD, double page; ; MARINE VIEW, 
by Edward Moran, double ys 








Sample copy with recent colored pte) deen 
ART INTERCHANGE CO., 37 and 39 West od ‘Street. 
tion this paper. New York. 








GLENN'S SULPHUR SOAP. 


The most effective external 
remedy extant for the cure of 
Skin Diseases; clears all im- 
purities, and renders the skin 
smooth and beautiful. 

CAUTION.—There are counterfeits! 
Ask for Glenn’s. 

Of druggists, 25 cts.: 3 cakes, 60 cts.; 
mailed on receipt of price, and 
5 ects. extra per cake, by C. N, CRITTENTON, Prop’r, 
115 Fulton Street, New York. 


Pike’s Toothache Drops Cure in One Minute. 


German Corn Remover Kills Corns & Bunions 


LADIES OF THE WHITE HOUSE. 


HAVING become the sole Publishers of the “Ladies of 
the White House,” by Laura C, Holloway, we take pleas- 
! ure in announcing a 

in two large vol- 


BRIDAL EDITION, umes, entirely re- 


written, and containing Portraits of every Lady from 
Mrs. W ashington to Mrs. Cleveland. Extended authen- 
tic biographies of each and every Hostess of the White 
House e given, together with a full history of the 
historie mansion, This superb Bridal Edition is so 
greatly improved and enlarged, 
extensively, that it is a wholly new book, 
will be ready August L. 

AGEN Sold only by subscription. 


everywhere. Liberal terms, 


TS WANTE 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, 10-12 Dey St., New York. 


























predigested, non-irritating, 
Laie recommended by hundreds of physicians, nurses, 


70 assimilated 
and mothers as the best of all prepared foods. It 
soothes, corrects, and nourishes even in the worst 
eases. INFANTS thrive as when on mother’s milk. 
INVALIDS relish it. 

Sold by druggists. Three sizes : 25 cts., 50 cts., $1.00. 
Send for circulars and testimonials. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., mactiagion, Vt. 








of 


pair of Cuffs, 


either style. If you are willing 
wear them, and they cost so little 





and is illustrated so | 
Both volumes 





TRADE 


Nestle’s Food. 


| _ Differs from other infant foods in that it is ES- 
PECIALLY SUITABLE for HOT WEATHER. 
A prominent Boston physician writes, ‘‘There is 
no excuse for losing children by Cholera Infantum 
or Summer Complaints where the means exist to 
| procure NESTLE’S MILK FOOD 
| A.very important and distinctive characteristic 
of this food is that it furnishes a nourishing and 
digestible diet, WITHOUT THE ADDITION of 
| MILK, water ‘alone being required ; it is therefore 
the most ECONOMICAL FOOD in the world. 


Talk with your physician about NESTLE'S MILK 
FOOD, and send for sample and pamphlet to 


THOS. LEEMING & CO., New York, Sole Agents. 


\WNOBORG:, 


Perfume 


EDENIA. 


LUNDBORG'S 


*“MUVK 





Rhenish Cologne. 


If you cannot obtain LUNDBORG’S PER- 
FUMES AND RHENISH COLOGNE in your 
vicinity, send your name and address for Price List 
'to the manufacturers, YOUNG, LADD & COF- 
FIN, 24 Barclay Street, New York. 








All-Night Inhalation! 
‘A Discovery as Radical as Vaccination.” 


THE PILLOW-INHALER, 


A Speedy. © Positive and Permanent Cure for 
h, Bronchitis, Asthma, 

Inci pient Consumption.’ 

. i Itis a pillow of soft hair with 
i, reservoirs of evaporating 
ae, the fumes or vapor of 

which is inhaled all night long, 

_ whilst sleeping as usual, and 

without any discomfort. It is 

used only at night, and is per- 
= fectly safe to thé most delicate. 

There is no stomach-dosing, 

douching or snuffing ; but just as a smoky lamp will leave 

a deposit on a whitened wall, so the PrLtow-INHALER, 

for say eight hours at a time, spreads a powerful healing 
alm or salve on the inflamed inner coating of the dis- 

eased air-surfaces, from the nos- 
trils to the bottom of the lungs, 
and hence into the blood. Old- 
fashioned inhalation, through a 
tube, for a few minutes a day, 
sometimes cured. ‘hink of 
eight hours constant —, on 
the same principle, but inten- 
sified a hundred-fold!| There 
are no pipes or tubes. The medicine is dreathed in, not 
swallowed, and.goes right to the diseased parts. The 
testimony to its results is beyond all question, as attested 
by the experience of thousands. 

Mr. H. G. Teexe, 50 Bryan Block, Chioago, Ill., says: ‘I suffered 
fifteen years from a severe case of Catarrh; coughe essantly day 
and night. I bought a PrLtow-Inuacer, and since using it my cough 
is gone; my lungs are no longer wei ak and sore, and I am iu better 
health than I have been for years. 

Mrs. M. I. Cuapwicx, Richland Centre, Bucks Co., Pa., says: “I 
had Catarrh for years, and was going into Consumption. The 
Prttow-Innavzr has wrought such acure for me that I feel I cannot 
do too much to spread the knowledge of it to others.’ 
| Experience has proven that if the simple directions are 
| followed it will often heal hopeless cases, no matter what 

ordinary methods and remedies have been tried in vain. 

Send for Explanatory Pamphlet and Testimonials. 

THE PILLOW-INHALER CO., 
1520 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

New York, 25 East Fourteenth Street. 

Chieago, (Central Music Hall,) State ana Ran- 

dolph Streets. 








'[CATARRH. @ 


BRONCHITIS. 


CONSUMPTION. 











pera 





Collars for Hot Weather. 


One of the most annoying incidents 


hot weather, to men careful about 


dressing neatly, is to have the Collar 
*‘wilt,” and all who take the trouble 
now to secure the ““LINENE”’ Col- 
lars for wear during the next three 
months will have reason to congratu- 
late themselves when they see the 
shapeless Collars of their friends. 
When Collars 
separately from the shirt it was tor- 
ture to wear them, they were so im- 
perfect, but now it is possible to buy 
Collars made of cloth, shaped in the correct styles, either standing or 
turn-down, that fit perfectly, wear durably, and cost but a trifle. 


They are the “LINENE” Collars, and you can find them at the 
furnishing goods and general stores. 


you are, and want to see them, send us 6 cents for sample Collar and 


were first made 


If you cannot find them where 





any size, or if you want to WEAR them, send 25 cents for a box of 


to try them, you will continue to 
that you can always afford to have 


a CLEAN COLLAR. Send 6 cents and get a sample. 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 24 Exchange Place, Boston, Mass. 
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New Offer of Presents. | 


Between July 1st and October 20th, comparatively few new sub- | 
scribers are obtained for the COMPANION. } 

This fact makes it more favorable for subscribers who wish | 
to compete for the Presents offered below. 

We offer one list of Presents to boys and one list to girls. By 
dividing the Presents in this way, the girls are not obliged to com- 
pete with their big brothers. Thus they have a better chance to 
obtain one of the Presents. 

As our space is so limited, we do not here publish the names of 
those who received the Presents last year. On receipt of stamp we 
will forward the names to any address. Only twenty new subscri- 
bers secured the $100 gold watch offered on the girls’ list, and 
forty-eight new subscribers secured the $100 gold watch offered 
on the boys’ list. 








Presents for Boys. 


1 Gentlemen’s Gold Watch. .......cccccccsesccccsecccesecececccees LOO 
1 Gentlemen’s Gold Watch......... 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| Knife may inspire some bey to “go to Congress,” or, perhaps, to 





1 Gentlemen’s Silver Watch......... sesceveednees peveciswnatnes ---- 30 
1 Gentlemen’s Silver Watch. ...........ccccccccccsccccccccccceec sce MOO 
6 Gentlemen’s Silver Watches, each $12............ 2-002 eeeee- S72 
ES 


These Presents will be given to the twenty boys who send us the | 
twenty largest numbers of new names between July Ist and 
October 20th, 1886. 





Presents for Cirls. 


1 Ladies’ Gold Watch and Chain .. 
1 Ladies’ Gold Watch.............--s000+ 

BD Daadben’ Biiver Watelnn occcccccccoccccesccccccccccccsccccssccssce seed 
1 Ladies’ Silver Watch 
6 Ladies’ Silver Watches, each B12...........0.cccceccccevccees 
| rr 








- B72 


These Presents will be given to the twenty girls who send us the 
twenty largest numbers of new names between July Ist and 
October 20th, 1886. 





Conditions. 


No new name will be received unless payment of $1.75 in 
full is made in advance. 

These Premiums are given by the Publishers for obtain- 
ing new subscribers, not to new subscribers. 

t# NO PERSON SENDING HIS OWN NAME AS A 
SUBSCRIBER CAN RECEIVE A PREMIUM FOR IT. 

Any person subscribing for the Companion, and paying 
the full subscription price, can then receive Premiums for 
all the new subscribers he may obtain and send us. | 
No Premium will be forwarded until the postage, indi- | 
cated for each one, has been received by us. 








Two New Gold Rings, Nos. 459 and 460. 


Solid Gold Amethyst Ring, No. 460. 
and 25 ets. additional. 
seribers, 


Given for one new name, 
This is a special Ring, made expressly for our sub- 
It is solid gold. 


The stone-setting is a genuine Amethyst of fine 





No. 459. 
quality. In ordering the Ring, send us a string which will exactly go around 
your finger. Vriev, $1.50. Postage and packing, 6 cts., when sent 


as a premium or purchased. 


Solid Gold Band Ring, No. 459. 
cts. additional 


Given for one new name, and 20 
This is a new Solid Gold Band Ring 
much finer than cut represents. 
Price, $1.50. 

or purchased. 


The engraving is | 
It is adapted for either a lady or gentleman 
Postage and packing, 6 cts., when sent as a premium 


Afloat in the Forest. Given for ove new name. 


Few stories have ever more profitably entertained and thrilled a large audi- 
ence of readers than ‘Afloat in the Forest.” Written by Capt. Mayne Reid. 


| exacy 


i 





An English family became lost on a boat in one of the flooded forests of 
Brazil during the great overflow of the Amazon. 

The boat drifts among the tree-tops, where it is finally wrecked. The fam- | 
ily take refuge on an immense log upon which they drift for many weeks. The 
tree-tops among which they float supply game and water fish. 

On this log begins a series of surprising adventures that give a view of the 
natural history of the Amazon and these tropical forests. This book is 
bound in cloth and contains 292 pages. 

Given for one new name. Price, $1. Postage and packing, 15 


No. 460. | 


' day”’ is no longer anticipated with dread. 





¢ts., when sent as a premium or purchased. 











$2.00 Congress Knife, Four Blades, Pearl 


Given for One New Name, and 10 cts. additional, 


This is une same Knife that is sold to the U. 8. Government for 
the use of Senators and Congressmen. 








Possibly the use of this 


be a Senator. 

















We warrant this knife to be equal in every particular toa genuine Roger or Wostenholm. 


It is made by Miller Bros. from the finest razor steel, 
and by the most skilled workmen. 


The bolsters are German silver, and the pearl is of the purest quality. 
The above is a great offer,and is limited to November Ist, 1886. 


Given for only one new name, and 10 cts. additional. Price, $2. 
packing, 5 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. 


Postage and 





The Old Mill Savings Bank. 


Given for one new name. 


The Florence 3-Burner Oil Stove. 


Given for two new names, and $1 additional 
This Savings Bank is an invention of our own, and is designed to aid our 
younger subscribers in saving their money. 
Within the Bank there is one compartment in which is contained a mechan- 
ical motor of novel de- 
sign. 


A good Oil Stove has be- 
come a necessity in every 
household. 

The 
always 


Florence Oil Stoves 


This motor is ar- 
ranged for storing up 
(by means of winding) 
considerable power or 
energy. 


give satisfaction. 


APENNY ’) 
WILL RAISE THE WIND. 


This Stove is 10 inches high 
and weighs 1314 lbs. It has 


east iron reservoir, enam- 





elled inside and out, and is 


By means of stop- constructed so it gives per- 
works only a stated fect combustion. 
amount of power is 


Every part is substantial 
The 
wil! bear a weight of three 


given out at ever, thirty 
revolutions of the large 
wheel of the ‘* wind 
mill.” 

Suppose a piece of 
money has been dropped 
into the aperture at the 
top of the Bank. The 


piece of money sets off | Given for two new names, and $1 additional. Price, $4... It must be 
the stop-work, and away 


|sent by express and charges paid by receiver, when sent 
turns the wind-mill like | g5 4 premium or purchased. 
a thing of life, making 


about thirty revolutions. 
Click! the wheel stops, 
and the mill is ready for | 
another penny. 
The penny drops into 
the Bank vault to 


and well-made, Stove 


hundred pounds, if neces- 





sary, and will last for years. 





Any lady who has once used 
a good Oil Stove will prize it next to her sewing-machine. We will send a 
catalogue of the furniture that can be purchased for this Stove on applica- 
tion 


Lady’s Hand-Bag and Portmonnaie. 
Given for one new name, and 20 cts. additional. 


This beautiful Bag was made specially to our order in the dull season 
















to enable us to make 
help swell the amount | ¢pis great premium 
“on deposit.” If the | offer, 


president, cashier, and 

board of directors are judicious in their management of the affairs of the 
Old Mill Bank, the first year’s business ought to show a large dividend. 

Another Use for the Bank. 
siderable money at fairs and bazaars. On such occasions people are always 
willing to pay to see the ‘‘wheels go round.”’ In fact this will preve true at 
your own home, especially if you keep the mill wound ready for every com- 
ing breeze. 


This is a solid leather 
Rag, with box bottom 


} and 
With the Bank children can raise con- | 


leather bellows, 


seal-brown in color, 
and richly embossed in 
the 


relief, as seen in 


cut. 


Given for one new name. Price, $l. Postage and packing, 20 
cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. 


The “Grand Rapids” Carpet Sweeper. | 
| 


Given for one new name, and 75 cts. additional. 


















We select this 
Sweeper to offer our 
subscribers because 
we think it is un- | 
questionably the best 
four-wheeled — light- 

running Sweeper 
‘ made. 

E It will last a life 
time. A rubber band 
encircles the entire 
the 
It is 


— case to protect 
furniture. 
— noiseless, and will al- 
It is very handsomely finished, and will 
delight a housekeeper, it raises no dust, a child can push it, and “sweeping It has a full-iength outside pocket for handkerchief, and outside port- 
mounnie, with nickel clasp and a heavy nickel-plated and riveted trame with 
| French lock, and a moulded handle, leather-covered 
cloth = Size, 74, in. long, 6 in. lugh. 


one is $1.75. 


A fuil description of the Sweeper 
sent on application 

Given for one new name, and 75 cts. additional. Price, $3. It must be 
sent by express and charges paid by receiver, when sent as 
a premium or purchased. 


The inside is lined with 
The regular price for a Bag like this 


Given for one new name, and 20 cts, additional. Price, $1.30. Postage 
and packing, ZO cts., when sent as a premium or purchased, 


| 
Calendar Clock. | 


| i BY LOUISA M ALCOTT 
Given for one new name, and 50 cts. additional. | Under the Lilacs. 


j i a 25 cts i i “al. 
The cut illustrates the Given for one new name, and 25 cts. additional 


size 


time. Not only will this 
Clock keep good time, 
but il will show the days 
of the month, This is the 
first small clock made that 
has this atiractive feature, 
The case is gold-plated. 


and appear- 
ance of our new Calendar 
Clock. The movement is 
ot a superior grade, and is 
as finely finished as a 
watch. It will run in any 
position and keep good 




















Louisa Alcott’s famous books always appeal to our subscribers. 
sent away thousands of them. 


We have 
“‘Under the Lilacs”’ is one of her best. The 
| author has put her whole heart into this book, and the story will be read by 
our subscribers with the intensest interest. 
of this book would destroy the story. 
| illustrations. 
Given for one new name, and 50 cts. additional. Price, $1.75. Postage | 
and packing, 15 cts., wheu-sent.asa premium or purchased. 


An attempt to give a description 
You must read it. 305 pages, with 
Bound in cloth and gold. Uniform with ‘Little Women.” 

Given for one new name, and 25 cts. additional. Price, $135. Postage 
and packing, 15 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. 
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The Companion Waterbury Watch and Chain, 


GIVEN 


For One New Subscriber, 
And 8& cents additional. 


A Special Watch Offer. 


We shall until November 1, 1886, give the Companion Waterbury Watch for only one new subscriber, and 
85 cents additional. We make this liberal offer because we are satisfied that the Watch will give perfect satisfaction, 
both as to accuracy and durability, and we also wish to make it an inducement for you to work for the Watch. 


The Reputation of the Watch 


has become so well established that tens of thousands are exported to Europe every year, where they are gradually } keeping is concerned.—N 0. Srencer, Round Bottom, Pa., July 23, 1885. 
displacing many of the Swiss 
watches. The great care exer- 
cised in the manufacture of this 
Watch has brought it to a high 
state of perfection. 

College Farmers, 
Bankers, Mechanics, Physicians, 
Lawyers, Railroad men, Boys and 
Girls, in fact all classes of people, 


varied ten seconds in ten days.—W. M. Hearn, Edgefield C. H., 8. C. 








Presidents, 


can now be found who carry a 
Waterbury Watch 


AUNN\\ (ii 


Description. 


Our new Companion Waterbury 
Watch is stem-winding, has a full 
plate movement, with an improved 
regulator, and an improved 
stem-wind, The Watch is made 
up of 57 and 
parts. The case is made of a new 
metal called niokel-silver, and 
is artistically chased. 


wheels separate 


Each Watch comes packed in a 
handsome satin-lined ease, 

As we have had experience with 
the Watch for over five years, we 
are in a position to know all about 
it, and therefore recommend it as 
& Watch which will please all, 
The cut shows the watch nearly 
full-size. 





I have one of the Waterbury 
Watches, 


a better time-piece. 


Face of Watch. 
and have never carried 
I regulate it 








with the standard railroad time, 














and it does not vary from it.—G, 
W. Witson, Perch, Mo. Office of 
Pacitic Express Co, 


Precise Time with a Jurgensen Watch. 


On the morning of November Ist, Iset my Waterbury with a Jurgensen Watch, which is the most perfect portable 
time-keeper | ever knew, not excepting nautical chronometers. Since that time it has kept precise time with the 
Jurgensen Watch, and the difference between them is not perceptible to-day.—F. A. P. Barnarv, Columbia College. 
New York, Dec. 4, 1885, 


and satin-lined Case, for one new name and 85 cts. additional. 
the Watch is sent as a premium. 
and satin-lined Case, only %3.00. 


Compared with a Fine Waltham. 


My Waterbury Watch is not only a beauty, but it keeps splendid time. I have run it with a fine Waltham watch, 
full jewelled, chronometer balance, and adjusted to heat and cold, and to positions, and yet the Waterbury has not 


I have carried my Waterbury Watch for two years, and I would not exchange it for a gold Watch, as far as time- 


A Regulator. 


I enclose $3.50 for another 
Waterbury Watch. I have already 
carried one for two years, and it 
kept as good time as any Watch. 
It was the regulator for our mill.— 
Tuos. McIntyre, Kilgore, Texas, 
Oct. 12, 1885. 





t gives me pleasure to express 
my appreciation not only of the 
beautiful appearance, but also of 
the time-keeping qualities, of the 
Waterbury Watch. 

During the past three years I 
the running of 
many of them with uot only a 
Howard and a first-class watch, 
but also during the last two years 
with the mean time chronometer 


have compared 


of the Warner Observatory. 

It is certainly a marvellous ad- 
vance in the science of horology 
when a warranted correct time- 
keeping Watch can be manufac- 
tured and sold at so low a price.— 
Lewis Swirt, F. R. A. S., Director. 





My Waterbury has run side by 
side with the U. S. Regulator 
Clock in the post-office, also with 
one that is regulated and is con- 
nected by telegraph with the clock 
in Washington University, and 
the Waterbury has not varied in 
two weeks* time.—S. H. Simmons, 
U. S. Post-office, St. Louis, Mo., 
Sept. 3, 1885. 


Chain and Charm Civen with the Watch. 


We give this beautiful chased Watch until October 25, 1886, including nickel-plated Chain, real Compass Charm 
Postage and packing, 15 cts., when 
Price of the Watch, postage paid by us, including Chain, Charm 








Given for one new name, and 81 additional. 


These Telescopes illustrated in 


the cut are fine imstruments 
in every respect. They are mack 
to our special order by the best 


Paris. We 


instrument to be 


maker in guarantee 


every as repre- 
sented, 

Description of 1232-12, 
Length, when extended, 1614 in.; 
diameter, 144 in. When closed, 6 
It has six lenses of the best 


French manufacture. 


inches, 


The object 





lenses are Achromatic, The exten- 
sion tubes are polished brass, while 
the barrel of the instrument is covered with French Morocco. 

How far can I see with this Telescope ? 
clock at a distance of three miles. 


If the atmosphere is clear, you can see the time on a tower 
A man one mile away will appear to be but twenty rods from you. The moons 





and Compass. 


of Jupiter can be seen with it, Ita 
power is fifteen times. The Com- 
pass we give with the Telescope is 
a fine brass-mounted instrument, 
watch pattern, and is accurate. 
This isa special offer, good only 
te November 25, 1886. 


Given for only one new name, 
and $1 or for 
new names, and 50 cts. additional. 
Price, $8. Postage and pack- 
ing, 20 cts., when sent as a pre- 
mium or purchased. 


additional ; two 


The two following Telescopes are the same pattern and manufacture as fhe No, 1232—12, only they are larger. 
Telescope, No. 1232-19. Length, 29in. For five names, and lic. extra. Price, $4.75. Postage and packing, 50c. 
Telescope, No. 1232-22. Length, 36 in. For ten names, and 25c. extra. Price, $9. Postage and packing, 60c. 





The Companion Union Web Hammock. 


Given for One New Name, and 10 cts. additional. 


This is the most beautiful Odor-Case 
we have ever offered. It contains two 
beautifully designed Bottles with 
ground glass stoppers, that rest in 
Garnet Satin pockets. The Case is 
covered with Garnet Plush, and is & 
inches wide and 614 inches high. 

The heavy French Glass Mirror has 
a bevelled edge. The Mirror is so set 
that the bottles reflect in the glass, 
which gives them the appearance of 
several bottles. The Case has nickel 
ring on top, and can be used either as 
a table or wall ornament. 

Given for only one new name. Price, 
$1. Postage and packing, 30 
cts., when sent as a premium or 
purchased. 















The demand for Hammocks increases each year, especially the demand foe the Union Web. 
We have arranged with the makers for a Special Hammock made from extra heavy cord, the same 
cord from which the 83 Hammocks are made. It also has the safety lacing cords and patent rings. 

The Companion Union Web Hammock is ten feet in length and has a six-foot bed. 

Given for only one new name, and 10 cts, additional. Price (special) $1. 
Postage and packing, 30 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. 

Style A Bis twelve feet long, and is given for two new names, and 2hc. extra. 
Price, $2. Postage and packing, 55 ets., when sent as a premium or purchased. 

Style A A is an extra fine Hammock. 
Price, $2.75 


For three new names, and 25c. extra. 
Postige and packing, 65 ets., when sent as a premium or purchased. 


engraved. 


Pen closed, ready for the pocket. 
the desk, pocket or school-room. 
Pen and Holder in our list. 


The illustration is suggestive. 
The Union Web Hamriocks are more durable than other styles. Lf a strand breaks, it will not-pull out as in the case with the Mexican Hammock. 


Seaside resorts as well as country retreats lay claim to the rest and pleasure to be found in a good Hammock. 





| Plush Odor-Case. Given for one new name. 


& Willis, which is a guarantee for its finish and quality. 
This is a most convenient companion for 
It has more value for the money than any 





Gold Pen and Holder, No. 304. 


Given for one new name, and 10 cts. additional. 


This has an Ebony Handle Extension, with Gold-Plated Barrel handsomely 
The Pen is Solid Gold, with Diamond poiut. 


It is made by Ferris 





The cut shows the 


Given for one new name, and 10 cts. additional. Price, $1. Postage and 
packing, 6 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. 
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Wedgemere Lawn Tennis Racquets. 


Lawn Tennis has become a National Game. It seems to grow more popular each year. 
made than the ‘‘Wedegmere” pattern, which we here offer. 

These Racquets are bent by a new and improved process 
that does not strain and break the grain of the wood, and con- 
sequently are much more durable, beside being less liable to 
yield to the tension of the string and become loose. 
Racquet 

No. 6. 

A large full- 
faced Racquet 
exceptionally 
well 


No better Racquets are 









strung, 
and finely polished, white holly throat and fancy 
moulded cedar handle, made of the very best materials, weight 
12 to 15 ounces. Price, $5 each. Given for two new names, 
and $1.50 additional. ‘Postage and packing, 25 cts, 
when sent as @ premsum or purchased. 

Racquet No. 3. A good, durable Racquet, with either maple, white holly, or sweet gum throat, and redwood 
handle, finished with round corners. Price, $2.50. Given for one new name, and 76 cts, additional. Postage and 
packing, 25 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. 


with 








Wilcox Breech-Loading Target Cun. 


Given for one new name. 









This Gun is better finished, 
and contains more good points, 
than any other gun of its kind. 


The Bow and Carriage is detached from the barrel 
of the Gun by turning a thumb-screw. It has a Bayonet 14 
in. long, which can be instantly attached to the barrel of the 
Gun. With this attachment you have a regular gun for drilling 
This Gun shoots with great accuracy and force. For target practice, is better than Archery. 
A complete Manual of Arms sent with each Gun. Given for one new name. Price, $1. Postage 
and packing, 35 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. 


purposes. 








The Weeden Upright Steam Engine. 
Given for one new name. 


This is without doubt the most 
perfect model of a working Engine 
ever made for four times its price. 

We have supplied these Engines to 
schools for the purpose of teaching the 
principles of steam. Parents often 
obtain them for the same purpose. It 
is a toy that amuses while it instructs. 








Description of the Engine. 

Its size is 8144x414 inches. The Boiler, 
Fire-Box and Smoke-Stack are black. 
The Driving Wheel, Cylinder, Steam- 
Whistle Safety-Valve and Pulley Wheel 
are all brass-plated. TheVentilating 
openings, top of Smoke-Stack, Throt- 
tle-Valve, Steam - Whistle and 
Safety-Valve Ball are painted red. 

Safety-Valve. The Engine has 
a perfect working Safety-Valve, which 
makes it impossible for the boiler to 
explode. 

Steam-Whistle. By referring 
to the cut, you will notice the loca- 
tion of the Steam-Whistle. You will 
also see the valve by which the whis- 
tle is operated. 

The Throttle-V 


Valve, 


jalve. One im- 
portant feature of this Engine is its 
Throttle - Valve. 
No 
teur Engine has 
this feature. 


other ama- 


















The Fire-Box. The door opening into the Fire-Box has perfect 
hinges and catch. The patent Lamp for getting up steam is 
attached to inner side of the door. When you open the door you 
“draw the fire ;’? shut the door and the lamp is in position under 
the boiler. 

The Power of the Engine. 
for running toy machinery. 


The Engine has sufficient power 


Given for one new name. Price, $1.25. Postage 
and packing, 40 cts., when sent as a premium or 
purchased. 





Jointed Bamboo Rod 
And Fishing Outfit. Given for one new name. 


This is an outfit which will delight the heart of many 
a boy. A Genuine Calcutta Three-Jointed Bamboo Rod, 
with Brass Mountings and Rings. For beauty and 
strength it is all that a fisherman could wish. 

The boy in the picture is supposed to have 
one of these fine Rods. He looks happy, and we can 
imagine that he is having good luck. 

With the Rod we include 10 Hooks, 2 Sinkers, 1 Bob, 
2 Lines, 10 assorted Hooks for a variety of fishing. 

All given for one new name. We offer the complete 
outfit for sale for $1. Postage and packing, 30 
cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. 


weer 








PERRY MASON & CO., 














For the Companion. 


THE TWO EMPERORS. 


The = was a flash of roses, but the Danube’s waters 


Yellow ‘and dull and turbid, till the burst of the perfect 


arch sprung, 
And quivers of golden arrows through the cloudless 
ether flung. 


The air was a sea of banners, the earth was a gem- 
wrought plain. 

Flashed scarlet, and white, 
Banderia train. 

Rays glanced from the golden shabracks and played on 
the helms of steel, 

Plumed chevrons, = jew elled housings, that swept to 
the war steed’s heel. 


Under wreaths of the fadeless laurel rode the noble 
fagyar band, 


and purple, from the gay 


Through a tide of light and color, swept on like a gor- | 
geous dream, 

This kingly guard of honor with the people's ceaseless 
stream. 


*Twas a dream of the Caliph’s Bagdad, the glow of its 


g ec. 

The rush - AS a martial splendor, the warmth of an East- 
erne 

°Twas Rome in’ the height of revel, "twas Greece in her 
noon of art, 

The soft Thalassian’s foam-wreath on the throb of the 
war-god’s heart. 


iene sah the silver trumpets and the kettle-drum 

A shout from the listning millions goes up to the happy 
eS} 

Lo! he — the noblest presence, the king of a line of 


But sealed i by a higher unction than Kalocsa’s primate 


St. Stephen’s sword ~ brightly, that he drew on 
the sacred mound 

The shouts were stilled, Dut heart-beats filled the air 
with a throb of soun 

But => minety, crest rose fitktier as the glancing sword 
ne swaye 

And - the glist’ning sunlight fall in aureoles on the 

ade. 


He wit to the sunset heavens, he waved to the Orient 
= swear bh by , my kingly honor to guard my people’s 
He waved to an northern mountains, he waved to Sla- 

vonian land 
“I, King and Kaiser, 

good right hand! 
Answered the thundering salvos in one blinding flash 


0! it, 
And 1 shout of “Eljin! Eljin!” rose up like a tempest’s 


pledge me by the sword in this 


n 
“Long five our king, Franz Joseph! Live the noble 


agyar ! 
Long live the laws and customs of the free Hungarian 
band!” 


Ten days, but ten, another scene—the glare of a tropic 


sky, 

A pallid, worn, but noble form dragged forth at noon to 
die. 

“Muerte!” from the brutal throats of a base, ignoble 
ow, 


Through the puspling bloom of Aztec land the savage 
death i-ery flev 


“Muerte!” what is death to him, who has felt the cling- 
ing shame, 

The less of kingdom and of crown, fate’s spite 
his helpless name! 

Howl on! oh wild demoniac chant—the a 


*gainst 
agony was o'er 
evermore. 


The Kaiser's glance from the sacred mound looked forth 
rom his brother’s eye 
Buta nobler king looked up ‘that day to bine, remorseless 


skies 
One bore Be Stephen's sacred sword, a gem-wrought 
Guarded xd ag from scathe or hurt by the hearts of 
loyal men 
The other in his martyr’s crown had his guard of honor 


too, 
His stainless fame, his knightly truth, kept vigil, firm 


d true 
He looked not at the hostile crowd, but his thoughts 
went out afar, 
To poor Carlotta’s wild despair in the peaceful Mira- 
mar, 
MARIE B. WILLIAMS. 


ee 
A SOLDIER. 


During the winter of 1863—4 it was my fortune to 
be President of one of the Court Martials of the army 
of northern Virginia. One bleak December morn. 
ing, while the snow covered the ground, and the 
winds howled around our camp, I left my bivouac 
fire to attend the sessiam of the court. Winding for 
miles, along uncertain paths, I at length arrived at 
the court ground at Round Oak Church. Day after 
day it had been our duty to try the gallant soldiers of 
that army, charged with violation of military law, 
but never had I on any previous occasion been greeted 
by such anxious spectators as on that morning awaited 
the opening of the court. Case after case was dis- 
posed of, and at length, the case of The Confederate 
States versus Edward Cooper was called—charge, De- 
sertion. A low murmur rose spontaneously from the 
battle-scarred spectators as a young artilleryman rose 
from the prisoners’ bench, and in response to the 
question, “Guilty, or not guilty?” answered, ‘Not 
Guilty.” 

The Judge Advocate was proceeding to open the 
presecution, when the court, observing that the pris- 
oner was unattended by counsel, interposed and in- 
quired of the accused, ‘‘Who is your counsel?” He 
replied, ‘I have no counsel.’’ Supposing that it was 
his purpose to represent himself before the court, the 
Judge Advocate was instructed to proceed. Every 
charge and specification against the prisoner was sus- 
tained. The prisoner was then told to introduce his 
witnesses. He replied, ‘I have no witnesses.” 

Astonished at the calmness with which he seemed 
to be submitting to what he regarded as inevitable 
fate, I said to him,— 

“Have you no defence? Is it possible that you aban- 
doned your comrades, and deserted your colors in the 
presence of the enemy, without any reason ?”’ 

He replied, “There was a reason, but it will not 
avail me before a military court.” I said, ‘Perhaps 
you are mistaken.” 

Approaching the President of the court, he pre- 











41 Temple Place, BOSTON, MASS. 
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sented a letter, saying as he did so,— 


[Franz Joseph at Pesth and Maximilian at Queretaro.) | 


The lond-tongued cannon thundered as the Orient mon- | 


Each Bend = his trusty sabre, which flashed for the | 


When a knightly faith in a people’s truth was lost for- | 


| There, general, is what did it!” 
ter. It was in these words: 


I opened the let- 


|} “My DEAR EpWARD,—I would not have you do 
| anything wrong for the world, but before God—Ed- 
| ward, unless you come home we must die! Last 
| night I was aroused by little Eddie’s crying. I called, 
| and said, ‘What’s the matte r, Eddie?’ and he said, 
‘O mamma, I’m so hungry!’ And Lucy, Edw ard, 
| your darling Lucey, she never complains, but she is 
growing thinner and thinner eve ry day. 
Your Mary.” 

Turning to the prisoner, I asked, “What did you do 
when you received this letter?” He replied, ‘I made 
application for furlough, and it was rejected. Again 
I made application, and it was rejected; a third time 
I made application, and it was rejected; and that 
night, as I wandered backward and forward in the 
| camp, thinking of my home, with the mild eyes of 
Lucy looking up to me, and the burning words of 
Mary sinking into my brain, I was no longer a sol- 
dier, but I was the father of Lucy and tie husband of 
| Mary, and I would have passed those lines if every 
| gun in the battery had been fired upon me! 
| “I told Mary all. 

“**Have you come without your furlough?’ she said. 
‘O Edward! Edward! go back! go back! Let me 
and my children go down together to the grave!’ 
“And here I am, gentlemen, not brought back by 

military power, but in obedience to the command of 
Mary, to abide the sentence of your court.” 
| Every officer of that court-martial felt the force of 
| the prisoner’s words, but each pronounced the verdict 
| of “Guilty.” Fortunately for humanity, the proceed- 
| ings of the court were reviewed by the commanding 
| general, R. E. Lee, and upon the record was written, 
| “The finding of the court is approved. The prisoner 
is pardoned, and will report to his company.” 

He fell at the second battle of Cold Harbor. 


<~Se 
A NOVEL AMBUSCADE, 


In the “History of Wells and Kennebunk” is re- 
lated the following anecdote of the way one of the 
early settlers took to hunt a bear. After Mr. But- 
land’s corn was fully grown he discovered that a bear 
was making considerable havoc with it. Day after 
day, and sometimes at night, he watched his field, 
having with him his loaded gun. But bruin was too 
cunning to come to the corn while he was waited for. 
If Mr. Butland omitted the watching, the depredations 
were renewed. 


When the corn was cut and standing in the shocks 
in the field, he went out to watch for the bear one 
night. Mr. Butland had learned that without a com- 
plete concealment of himself, waiting would be vain. 
The bear’s eye in the night was much quicker than 
his own. 

He therefore went to the centre of the field, and 
taking a large bundle of stocks, cut off the binding, 
and tied them together at the top. Spreading it open 
at the bottom, he drew it over his head and sat down, 
so that there was then, apparently, only a large bunch 
of stocks. 

He had seated himself, as he judged, so that the 
bear would come upin front of him. He had been in 
position but a short time when the wary animal came 
in sight, and raised his forefeet on the fence. Here 
he stood looking in all directions for a minute or 
more. 

After this careful survey of the ground, he sprang 
over the fence, and, contrary to Butland’s expecta 
tion, went around by the side of the field, coming 
up behind him. 

Here was adilemma. The bear, Mr. Butland saw. 
was uncommonly large, and in a hand-to-hand fight 
he would stand a poor chance. He could not fire his 
gun as he then was, and he could not turn around 
without turning the bundle of stocks. 

But hesitation would not do. The bear had begun 
breaking off the ears of corn, and was piling them in 
;aheap. Butland felt he must turn about or lose the 
bear and his corn. Accordingly, he turned himself 
very slowly, moving the bundle of stocks at the same 
time. 

This movement attracted the bear’s attention, and 
he set upa hideous growling. Butland remained quict 
for atime, and bruin at length went to his work of 
breaking off and piling up the corn. sae fy ay 
at length, enough for a good meal, the bear lay down, 
and began his feast 

Bultland, who was now facing the bear, reached for 
his gun. This he succeeded in getting possession of 
unperceived. But when he gently raised the gun to 
take aim, the bear smelt mischief, and rising in terrific 
majesty on his hind feet, was about to spring on the 
bundle of stocks, when Butland fired, and inflicted a 
fatal wound. 

Poor bruin ran to the fence, and attempted to jump 
over, but his strength failed him, and he fell back— 
dead. When the gun was discharged it was so near 
him that the hair was scorched. This bear’s weight 
was near five hundred pounds. 


oer 
BLACK YOUR BOOTS. 


A book has lately been issued containing the follow- 
ing story: One day, when I was in college, I heard 
a young lady say, “I don’t think much of college fel- 
lows!” To my inquiry as tothe grounds of so sin 
gular an opinion, she replied,—“‘They do not black the 
heels of their boots.” 


When I protested that the charge could not be true 
of them all, she responded,— 

“Oh no, i suppose not; but the exception proves 
the rule. I have noticed that most of them only black 
the front part of their boots; and they like reversible 
collars and cuffs.” 

What does it indicate when the heels of the boots 
are not blacked? The boy is not thorough. He only 
does what he is forced to do. If he thought he would 
pass among people if he did not black his boots at all, 
they would never be blackened. 

Boys laugh at girls, and they say they pay too much 
attention to clothes. How do the boys like to see 
their sisters with soiled collars, buttons off their 
boots, a ruffle hanging on their dress? Itis the evi- 
dence of a true gentleman or a true lady when the 
clothing worn is in order and suitable. 

Dress and the way it is worn is an indication of 
character. If the heels of the boots are blacked, you 
may be pretty sure that the boy or man is thorough in 
whatever he undertakes. 


a oa 
ACCOMPLISHED. 


The desire to make a display of the real or fancied 
accomplishments of their little ones is often irresisti- 
ble in proud parents. But parents differ in their 
opinions as to what accomplishments are, as the fol- 
lowing incident shows: 


“JT want Lilian to be highly accomplished,” said a 
frivolous mother, “fit to shine in any society, and 
specially accomplished in singing. Lil an, sing “Gath- 
ering up the Shells from the Shore,’ dear.’ 

“IT do not wish my daughter Mary Ann to have 
accomplishments,” said a grim caller, who was 4 
female doctor. “I want her to be thoroughly versed 
in modern science. She is only seven years obi, but 
she is well along in physiology. Mary Ann, say your 
bones.”” 
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UNFINISHED STILL. 
A baby’s boot, and a skein of wool, 
‘aded and soiled and soft 
Odd things, you say, and [ doubt youre right, 
Round a seaman’s neck this stormy night, 
Up in the yards aloft, 


Most like it’s folly; but, a 
When first I went to sea, 

A woman stood on yon far-off strand, 

With a wedding ring on the small soft hand 
Which clung so close to me. 


My wife —God bless her! 
She sat beside my foot; 

And the sunlight kissed her yellow hair, 

And the dainty fingers, deft and fair, 
Knitted a baby’s boot. 








look here: 


The day before 


The voyage was over: I came ashore: 
What, think you, found [ there? 

A grave the daisies had sprinkled white, 

A cottage empty and dark as night, 
And this beside the chair. 

The little boot, twas unfinished still; 
The tangled skein lay near; 

But the knitter had gone away to rest, 

With the babe asleep on her quiet breast, 
Down in the churchyard drear, 


tor 


SCHOOL EXAMINATION, 


Many boys and girls will be interested in an account 
given by an English traveller in Asiatic Turkey of his 
visit to a native school in that country. Inthe school 
about two hundred girls were being taught to read 
and write, rare attainments for Turkish ladies. The 
boys of the school were taught arithmetic in addition 
to what was thought suitable for girls. The traveller 
wis a military man, and so his experience in the 
school was amusing. 


“Perhaps you would like to ask the boys some ques- 
tions,” said a priest who accompanied me through the 
building. 

Now if there is one thing I dislike, itis being turned 
into an examiner. There is always a chance of the 
boys knowing a great deal more than the amateur 
setter of questions. But, as the clergyman pressed 
me, | tried to remember some of the sums which I 
had once learned under the tuition of my highly es- 
teemed old master of Harrow. 

The herring and « half sum,—[If a herring anda 
half cost a penny and a half, how much will three 
herrings cost?|—would have been too easy. I be- 
thought myself of another. 

“Well,” said the priest, a little impatiently, “they 
are waiting for you.” 

There was a dead pause, and I gave the worthy di- 
vine the following question: “If one man can mow a 
field in three days, and another man in four, how long 
will they be doing the work, if they are both mowing 
it together? 

“Come,” said the divine, “you have set them a very 
easy sum;”’ and he duly translated it into Armenian. 

“It is hardly worth doing,” said one of the school- 
masters, “for of course the answer is three days and 


a half.” 
“Of course, three and a half,” said the priest. 
“No,” L replied. 


We soon atte rwards left the school, neither masters 
nor pupils being at all certain as to how they ought to 
set about doing the sum. 

I breathed more freely on arriving in the open air, 
and blessed my old master, who had once set me this 
catch question, for my reputation as a profound math. 
emiutician is established forever amidst this genera- 
tion of school-boys in Yuzgat. 

After saying good-by to the senior pedagogue, 
had accompanied me to the steps of the threshold, I 
asked him to give the lads a half-holiday. 
kindly acceded to my request; and a cheer from the 
boys inside, when the good news was imparted to 
them, made me aware that they, if not their masters, 
were in no way dissatistied by my visit. 


who 


+e 


CHANGED HIS OPINION, 

Modest people and those lacking in self-confidence 
sometimes find that they are quite equal to the situa- 
tions in which they may be placed, and that their ap- 
prehensions were groundless. 


A modest and rather timid young 
elected an assemblyman ina pioneer State many years 
While gratified with the honor, he was fright- 
ened at the thought of associating with the prominent 
and cultivated men he supposed were the Coleers 
of his State. He felt sure his one talent would be 
wholly overshadowed by the greater intellects about 
him. 

aking his seat in fear and trembling, on his first 
day in the assembly, he was put at ease in a few mo- 
meats, by the following statement made by one of 
the supposed “greater intellects” of the House : 

“Mr. Speaker,” said an assemblyman, ‘there are no 
ink in the inkstands.” 

The young man was amazed. “Is this the kind of 
people they se nd here?”? he exclaimed mentally. 

Up rose another assemblyman, since famous, and, 
known all over the country. 

“Mr. Speaker,” he said, “there are ink, but it are 
froze in the bottles.” 

The “are ink,” and “are froze” were all the timid 
young man needed to bring his idols from their ped- 
estals, and put his timidity and self-depreciation to 


flight. 
+r 
A SHOCKED INDIAN, 


candidate was 


ago 


“Tis nought but show that ignorance esteems;: 
The thing possessed is not the thing it seems,” 


Poor “Lo,” in the following incident, is not a soli- 
tary example of similar amusing mistakes in opties. 
The case is certainly not one of those in which “‘ig- 
norance is bliss.” 


A young Indian chief was so de ‘lighted by a tintype 
of himself taken by a wandering artist at the agency 
that he wanted a picture of his squaw, who was 
placed in position before the camera. Just as every- 
thing was about ready to take the picture, the chief 
wanted to see how his better-half would look. 

He put his head under the cloth of the camera, and, 
to his horror, saw she was standing on her head. He 
instantly jerked his head out from under the curtain, 
but saw her standing on her feet. 

rhinking he might have been mistaken, the Indian 
took another peep, and saw she was again standing on 
her head. ite remonstrated with her, saying she 
could not expect a picture to look like her if she per- 
sisted in standing on her head. The squaw denied 
any such acrobatic performance. 

Upon taking one more look, Mr. Indian flew into a 
rage, grabbed his squaw by the shoulders, shook her 
violently, and dragged her out of the place, saying 
she was bewitched, and should not have a picture 
until she learned to stand on her feet. 





For a Family Medicine, Ayer’s Sugar-Coated Pills 
are unrivalled, They rout out disease, (Ade. 
stile 





The best Birthday Present? Kent’s Manual for Young 
Men, $1, postpaid, (See PREMIUM LIST.) (Adv. 
—— —>—__—_ 

That tired feeling disappears, and you feel active 
and strong, after taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla. (Ade, 
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Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so common 
nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use of 
Burnett’s Cocoaine. It has been used in thousands of 
cases where the hair was coming out in handfuls, and 
has never failed to arrest its decay, and to promote a 
healthy and vigorous growth. Itis at the same time 
unrivalled as a dressing for the hair. (Ads. 








OORE’S P ilules, positive cure for 


never fails. Dr. C.C, Moore,N.Y.C ity CHILLS 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass. 3lst veer begins Sept. d, 
C. B. METCALF, A. M., Superintendent. — 


TArTEN yar. AN 
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ING. ESTABLISHMENT, 

BARKE rt, NEPHEW >» &7John St., N.Y.;47N. 
8th St., Philada.; 43N.C oo 8 oat. Balt. Dresses dyed and 
cleaned without r ipping. Send for circular and price list. 


BEFORE YOU BUY A BICYCLE 
Of any kind, send stamp to A. W. GUMP, 
Dayton, Qhio, for large Illustrated Price 
L tet of NEW and’ SECOND-HAND MACHINES, 
Second-hand BICYCLES taken in exchange. 








BICYCLES REPAIRED and Nickel-Plated. |’ 





BILIOUSINE Atwo-cent stamp sent to SNOW 
& EARLE, Providence, R. L., will 
obtain by mail a “trial package” of Biliousine, a sure 
cure for Headache, Dyspe Ee? onstipation, Indi- 
gestion, Sour Stomach, Heartburn, Liver Complaint, and 
all troubles which arise from disordered stomach. 





JU S410 $5 AON ease 
Hol der.2 BE Thousand 


sold.Every family buys them.Sample & A 


s’ price list by 
mail l6c. in 2c. stamps. W.Hasselbach,bx./ 


a. Sandusky,O, 


LADIES, ¢ namel your Range 
es twice a year, tops 

+k, and you have the 
polished stove in the 
Sold by dealers at lie. 
Chromo 12x18; with sample doz. 

Parlor Pride Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 


THOUSANDS OF LEP TLE GURES are makin 


a pet Dolls’ Clothes on a STA 
SEWING MA NE, a perfect Sewing i} in 
miniature. Send yok Note for $3, or order ¢ 
with privilege of examination. Name on machine, 25e. 
; » Mass, 


Dr. Swett’s Root Beer Packages. 


370, 000 BERS WAN ~y the 
Che ap and Novel 
Sorsapertiin, Life of Man, Juniper, Hops, Wintergreen. 


Haw KEYE Sovenry CompP’y, 
neaseu Send 10 cents for sample and —_ 
lakes the best temperance drink, anc is highly medi- 











by Ex. $1.20. 











| cinal, acting beneficially on the stomach, liver and kid- 





neys. Mate srial to make 5 gallons, 25 ets., 6c. extra for 
wostage; 4 packages, $1, pre| maid. Prepared only at the 

N. E. Botanic : Depot, 245 Washington Street, 
Boston. SWETT, M. D., roprietor. 


[MAGIC LANTERN 

















He very | 





And STEREOPTICONS, al! prices. Views illus- 

tr ating € very subject for Public Exhibitions, etc. 
CE” A profitable business for a man with a small capi- 

i<- Also, pater aL Home Amusement, 136- page 
Catalogue free, » Mfg. Optician, 


Hassan 4 New York. 


CTS.—SEND SIX CTS. FOR SAMPLE COPY OF 
COOPER & CONARD’S 


FASHION MONTHLY 


The 





best and cheapest of home magazines, 32 
pages. Full of choice reading. Interesting—instruc- 
tive -pure, With numerous illustrations, Address 


COOPER & CONARD, 
Ninth and Market Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. | 


BRADLEY HANDY WAGON 


e coming wagon. 
Lashes strong, conven- 
ient and low priced. 
Handy to get into 
andoutof. Handy for 
single horse or pair. 
Handy for one pe — 
or more. Handy 
Free Circular, 














wv is 
Ss. iattee~ = a 
QIK 


lead or unload. 


Send jor 
purchase dir EY from the woes “a 


BRADLEY & CO, SYRACUSE, N. Y, 
22 College PI., N.Y., 32 S. Market St. Bost ton, 





ge FRIENDS! If you are e in any w way ‘interested in 


BEES OR HONEY 


Ww e will, with pleasure, send you a sam Be copy of our 
oME LONTHLY GLEANINGS BE 
CULTU RE, with a dese uae pric 
improvements in Hives, Honey 
Foundation, Section Honey Boxes, 
ournals, and everything perta 
thing patented. Simply send your address, writ- 
ten plainly, to A. I. Re OT, Medina, Ohio. 
CP" Mention Yours COMPANIC 






xtractors, 
all the books and 
—e to Bee Culture. 





DRAWING PENCILS! 
The Celebrated EAGLE ‘Patented Grade: 


Neither too Soft! 

Round or § 
is always sure to please. 
double at least. 


) 1 Neither too Hard! 
2 Hexayon. 


is unsurpassed for Ske tehing or Free-hand Drawing and 
Se nd 16 cts. for sample s, worth 
SAGLE PENCIL Co., New Y¥ 


ork 





by md cues other nerve pains 


WARDED ee. BARS, 
British Gc poe Oct 


& Co., 118 WHITE ST. 
("Try one. 


yheTrue Japanese HeadacheCure 


at once gee and cures Headache, Tooth- 


by simply rubb’ ing. 4 


edy, 
pan for ages, is now sold 
ov drug stores at 10c.a box, 


curious re 
(> (eae Mentholine, 
a larger size, 
at25c.a box. | 
UNDas Dick 
ware 0 


Sa _ Mail. 10c, & 25e. 








for all time, 
the interest on any sum até 
months. 


ics. over 4 
beautifully 
manship, and giving valuable 
two letter Ww. Ri to 

H. 


VALUABLE & FREE. ¢ 


it or future. 
‘or computing interest. Enables you to tell instantly 


No figuring, but performed mentally; 
ractical application of a simple principle in mathemat- 
yerson should know this rule. 
llustrated with plain and ornamental Pen- 


Patent P 

¥ pageant 
printed in colors, 
“The best known rule 


per cent. for a number of 
the 
Also a paper 
All 


instruction. sent for 


y postage and packin 
Hobart dts U ithea, N.Y. 





fost stylish bustle worn 
pe... i. comfort, healthand 
dur ability. Gives the desired 
effect in latest Parisian fash- 
tons, Always regains its shape 
after pressure, 

Send for price-list. 

COLUMBIA RUBBER CO., 
Sole Manufs., Boston, Mass. 








ployment by 
SACHET 


crackers or fru 


CLUB Sachet. 


be used with. 
mail in stamps. 





39 Tremont 


OYS AND GIRLS can find em- 


making DECORATED 


BAGS in the shape of 


its and filling with 


=, HELIOTROPE, vIOLETTE or JOCKEY 
The variety and styles 
of packages are unlimited that it can 


Samples 25 cents by 


THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


Street, Boston, Mass. 











MAKIN 


The ‘Antomatic” Blind Awning Fixe, 


G 








AT WILL. 


For Illustrated Price-List, me 


ASK YOUR HARDWAKE 





F.O. NORTH & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 
276 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, 


mple sent to any address, express paid, $1.10, 





Send to 


ntioning the ¢ He egg 


DEALER FOR fae 











movement. Our Housekeepe 


ashes. Does every de- 
scription of cooking that 


can be done on the 
largest cook stove or 
range. Agents wanted 


in unoccupied territory. 
Liberal inducements. 
Send for catalogue, price 
list and terms to agents, 
Address: 


HULL VAPOR STOVE CO., 
CLEVELAND, 0. 





HULL VAPOR COOK STOVES. 


Our Stoves f ‘or 1886 are the best ever made. 
Housekeeper’s Charm is operated by one single 


generator with lowdown oven. No dust, soot or 


Our 


r’s Ideal is a single 


EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC Boston, Mass. 


Me. | LARCEST and BEST EQUIPPED inthe 


D — 100 Instructors, 2005 Students last year. 


Thor- 


ough Instruction in Vocal and Instrumental Music, Piano and 


Organ Tuning, Fine Arts, Orato 
man and Italian Languages, En 
ete. Tuition, $5to $2; a 
Electric Light, $45to $75 per ter 

tember 9, 1886. For Illustrated Cat 





age pric 
our gor 
320 larg 





Cut 3g size—exact. 


Cts., 


rv, Literature, French, Ger- 
glish Branches, Gymnastics, 
id room with Steam H -atand 

Fall Term begins Sep- 
lendar, with full information, 


address, E. ‘TOU RJE E, Dir., Franklin’ 8q., BOSTON, Mass. 


PRIZE 


Base Ball Badge. 


Nickel-Plated, 
3 for 25e., 9 for 50c., 
» Ladloz. * cts. 

Ball Caps and 
10¢., 15¢., 


each 


Base 
Be Its, each 
mad * 






and 25¢.; per Gas, Ce., 
$1.50 and $2.50. 
. Latcher’s Gloves, 25c. and | 
®\ 50c. per pair. 


All the above sent by mail, post | 
1. Fora complete list of all 


vis, send for 
© pages, 


886 Catalogue, 


. 25 cents. 


ECK & SNYDER, 








126-130 Nassau Street, New York. 









OEALERS. APPLY TO 
‘Gio. H.WOOD & Co.BOSTON. 





| 





competed. The committee of 
perts, recognizing its emperor a 
Beeproncunced © Wood ‘a Lndies 
Blacking” to be 
contains no acid, or ingredients te 
fincert beast pier leek it iat 
duces utifuljet black polis 
#t ia the only bia ate ah 
will not cred 


Bick Soricons contains double 
tity, © Your shoe dealer will keep 
tf you usk for it. 


Hisiest AWARD 


GOLD MEDAL 


competitorsatthe World's 


Exposition, New Orleans, at 


i manufacturers of note 
ex- 
ual- 


e BEST. 


the ~y Ay: 
uan- 
Use no other. 


ADé 

gw aR0C 
WARLOS INO! STRIA 
TOs CENTE ental 


EXEO\I TOM 




















5000 illustrations, 
covers printed in 15 different col- | 
ors, sent by mail 


HUMILIATING 
ERUPTIONS 
ITCHING 


AND 


BURNING 
TORTURES 





ND EVERY SPECIES of Itching, Scaly, Pimply, 
Inherited, Scrofulous, and Contagious Diseases of 

the Blood, Skin and Sealp, with Loss of Hair, from in- 
fancy to old age, are positively cured by the CUTICURA 
REMEDIES. 


CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and removes the cause, 





CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Iteh- 
ing and Inflz ummation, clears the Skin and Sealp, heals 
Sores, and restores the Hair. 

CUTICURA SOAP, an e xquisite Seg Beautifier, is indis- 
Bi snsable in treating Skin Dise: Baby Humors, Skin 
3lemishes, Chappe and Oily Skin. 

Sold everywhere, Price: Cuticura, 50 cents; Resol- 
vent, $1; Soap, 25e. Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Co., BOSTON, MASS, 

t2 Send for “HOw TO CURE SKIN DISEASEs.” 


RR 
HAIR GOODS 


BY MAIL 
To any part of the U.S. 


Send for Illustrated Cir- 
cular of Latest Styles to 


JOHN MEDINA 
463 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 








RHEUMATIC, Neuralgic, Sciatic, Sudden, Sharp 
and Nervous Pains, instantly relieved by the c UTI- 
CURA Anti-Pain Plasters. 25 cents. 








zr: 
the t- 





For Vacation Time 


at the Mountains, the Seaside, or in the Social 
Circle, Ditson & Co.’s Music Books are an un- 
failing source of entertainment. 

Vocal. 


Minstrel Songs, Old and New. $2.00. 
College Songs with new popular songs) 50 
‘Choice Vocal Duets. $1.0 
American Ballad Coll’n. ct. 


The last is a large sheet-music-size book, and all con- 
tain — the songs that make the time pass merrily in 
hotel parlors, boat rides and excursions. 


NEW SUNDAY SCHOOL SONG BOOKS. 


|  SONCS OF PROMISE. 


| By J. H. TENNEY and E, A. HOFFMAN. For Sunday 
Schools, Prayer and Conference Meetings. 
Songs of Promise fill this beautiful book, and they 
have a great variety, having been contributed by many 
able writers. The book has 160 pages, and 149 Hymns, 
each with its own tune. Music and words mostly new. 


| 35 cts., $3.60 per dozen. 














The following first-rate Sunday School Singers, re- 
cently published, continue to be in high favor, 


SONC WORSHIP. 


By Emerson and Sherwin (35 cts., $3.60 per dozen). 


SINCINC ON THE WAY, 


By Jewett and Holbrook, (35 cts. $3.60 per denmn) 


LICHT AND LIFE, 


By R. M. McIntosh (85 cts. $3.60 per dozen). 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 



















| G2RWHY 00 MOTHERS: 
| é : quuing Caatloont ot samen eS 
2 4 BUY FERRIS 





Fit all es. 
All Physicists re- 


your merchants for g 
them. Take no other, 


FERRIS BROS., Manuf'rs 
81 White St New York. 


_ WORCESTER’S 


DICTIONARY 


CIVEN AWAY! 


A Pocket Dictionary of the English Language 
compiled from the Quarto and School 
dictionaries of 
JOSEPH E. WORCESTER, LL. D., 
With Foreign Words and Phrases, Abbrevia- 
tions, Rules for Spelling, a 
Numerous Tables. 











APER FLOWER OUTFIT. 


Only First Quality Materials used in this Outfit. 
Tus Orrer Goop ror 6 Moytus. Instructiom Boox, 6 Crs. 
The latest and a most important development of the use of 
Very much can be doue in the 
In the past a mistaken , 
idea prevailed that the beauty of a thing depended upon costly material “4 


Tissue paper is the imitation of flowers. 
way of decoration by the use of simple means, 


and elaborate workmanship, so decoration was left to a few skilled 
hands, and was only possible to the wealthy. There is no reason 
why every home should not be beautitied with flowers and the 
innumerable little things that can be e: asily and quickly made 
from the Tissue paper now imported. The perfection of this 
Outfit is the result of long expericnce and careful labor on 
the part of the manufacturers. Outfits sent Post-paid, 

OUR 81.00 OUTFIT contains 24 sheets best 
French Tissue paper, assorted colors, 1 doz. Sprays, 
Wire, Rubber Stemming, Flower Centers, Stamped 
Flowers, Culots, Leaves, Moss, Pincers, Daisy 
Petals, and Book of Instruc tions, 

BEGINNERS’ OUTFIT, 85 CTS. 
Contains Tissue, Wire, Leaves, C ma 
Tubing for Stems, a s, and Book of 
Instructions, Addre 





ART MFG, CO., Deep River, Conn, 






















Profusely Illustrated. 298 Pages. 


Will be mailed postage paid and Free of Cha: 
pach reader of YOUTH'’s COMPANION who wi 


buy a box of DOBBIN’S ELECTRIC SOAP 
of any grocer (you have to use Soap every week, and 
this J improves by age, and is BEST ofall.) 
Take off all the wrappers, wrap them up like a 
newspaper, and mail them to us. (Postage on 
them thus wrapped is only three D : 1 
addressing the package to us, writ« : 
hand corner of it, “Return to.” ete.. adding your full 
name and address, On receipt of the wrappers, we 
will mail to you, postage paid and free of all expense 
to you, one of these Dictionaries. We refer to any 
Bank or Grocer in the U. 8. as to our responsibitity. 
This offer does not apply to purchasers in Penn- 
sylvania. 


o\l. L.CRACIN &CO. 


to 





» left- 








HOW TO GET ONE. 








CAMDEN, N. J. 
HIRES delicious, sparkling and wholesome 


3IMPROVED ROOT BEER. 
beverage. ld by all druggists, or sent by mail on re= 


Packages, 2c. Makes 5 gallons of a 
ceipt of 0. , E. HIRES, 48 N, Del, Ave., Phila. Pa 











